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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this project was to provide total 
rehabilitation services to a group of handicapped inmates of the 
State Penitentiary System in order to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of returning then to society as productive citizens. This was to be 
acconplished by evaluating the rehabilitation potential ot inmates, 
providing psychological and psychiatric treatment, providing a total 
vocational rehabilitation progran, and providing job placement and 
followup services. Specific conclusions from the project were that: 

(1) Many public ottenders can be rehabilitated, (2) No hard and fast 
criteria or rut off points can be specified, (3) Selection procedures 
for clients from correctional institutions need to be carefully 
evaluated on a periodic basis, and (4) Long programs of vocational 
training after the in:*ate has left the institution are not desirable. 
After the project, a d'^icision was nade to initiate a permanent 
program ot retabilitation services in the penitentiary. (Author/GEB) 
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FOREWORD 

Fach rcsea vh and demonstration firojcc^ presents a 
challenge, and the project initiated at the Oklahorna State 
Penitentiary ^as no exception. Only through the cooperr.- 
tlvc efforts of the penitentiary and rehabilitation personnel 
assigned to the protect could such a program be acco.nplish- 
ed. 

Extensive counseling and orientation brought about, in 
the imatc, ^^n acceptance of the program of services offer- 
ed by tiie project team. They accepted the program and its 
goals as a new way of life and hope, and they accepted the 
fact that their "hidden disability" was a hindering factor in 
life. Perhaps most irnportan'» they accepted some of the re- 
.-iponsibility for changing ihcjr lives. 

This study has been of significant imp^orianco in sett-ng 
guidelines and goals for future rehabilitation methods to be 
followed in rehabilitating this di‘'ibiiity group, and has 
biought about an understanding of the problcmt. feeing the 
inmate not only while he is institutionalized but at the time 
he is released from prison and is again looking at the world 
from the outside. If nothing more has been accomplished 
than understand !g these ptoblcns, this project will ha' c 
been a succ css, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

1. The potemial for rcha! iljtation exists in a lar^c 
numher of int.inics of Stat? institutions. 

T Public offenders arc individuals and no hard and 
fast rules based on *heir being offenders are effective 
in the selection of clients. 

T Kro^ ledge and skills arc availabl • to provide 
effective rehabilitation services to maa> iamates of 
correctio j! institutions. 

L .'services from many agencies and individuals arc re- 
'luired to develop a. effective rehabilitation program for 
this group- 

. Ihe services available will largely determine 
the kind and number of clients who can be accepted. 

6. Prevision of .services to this group is expensive 
in terms of tlnic and professional staff, not cacc 
s c : \‘ i c c . 

'.one term training programs after the client has 
left the institution arc generally not effective. 

H. Kesponstbility for his own rehabilitation and 
recognition of the need for change must be either 
p re. sent or insttllcl in the client if rehabilitation 
elfotts arc to succeed. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

There arc two /actors which ar important in the 
formation of human groups: ihff first involves the direct 
or indirect selection of a leader or leaders, and the 
second concerns the acquisition of a code of behavior 
which will govern and guide behavior for the mutual 
benefit of all group members. The history of individu al 
disregard for these standards or norms is as old as the 

recorded history pf man. 

In primitive times it was the custom for anindividual 
to deal at his own discretion with Owenses committed 
against him. This often resulted . ' retaliation which 
exceeded the original wrong, so attempts were made to 
limit retribution to the extent of the injury; hence il*e 
ancient code of ‘ eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth/* hater, individual retaliation was no longci 
approved and deviate behavior became a public rather 
than a p'^ivatc mittcr with the State inflicting punish- 
ment on the offender. 

During the Middle Ages punishment by death was a 
frequently used penalty. The death penalty was ex- 
acted in various w^ys including hanging, beheading, 
burning, and drawing and quartering. Also, mutilation, 
brand.ng, flogging, and public humiliation through the 
use cf stocks and pillories were common methods of 
punishment for crimes not deserving of death. Banish- 
ment was another attempted solution to the problem 
of crime. France sent many criminals to Devil’s 
Island in French Guiana while England Shipped offend- 
ers to Australia and the N^»rth American colonies. 
Jails and workhouses were used only ro detain accus- 
ed persons and to confine vagrants and debtors. 

Eventually, there was a public reaction against the 
severity and inequity of these methods of exacting 
reaihution, especially among the (fakers %Mo had 
frequently been victims, due to their religious beliefs, 
of many of these forms of tetrihution. As a result, in 
the early 1790*s many reforms were written into Penn- 
sylvania law including imprisonment, instead of coi- 
poral or capital punishment, for all Crimea except first 
degree murder. This period marked the beginniog of 
the American prisons which were later to develop into 
our present conecdonal systems. 
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The first American penitentiary was the Walnut 
Street Jail in Philadelphia which consisted of a cell 
block with three tiers of eight cells each. Under the 
new law’s existing jails soon oecame o verc-'^wded and 
suffered from deplorable sanitary conditions. It was 
soon necessary to build new penitentiaries ro alleviate 
the situation. The New York State Prison at Auburn 
was constructed in 1819, and the Eastern penirentiary 
in Philadelphia w^as erected in 1S29, Both became 
world famous for tlicir differing methods of treating in- 
mates. In the Eastern Penitentiary each man was con- 
fined twenty-four hours a day by himself in a small cell 
with exercise yard. The emphasis was on giving him 
time to medirate and become penitent for his behavior. 
On the other hand, at Auburn, inmates were confined 
at night in single cells but worked in congregate shops 
during the day. Silence was the rule at all times. In 
both institutions, the cells were poorly lit and veiiti- 
lated, the food w^as poor and insufficient, and condi- 
tions generally were unsanitary and treatment was 
inhumane, European prisons generally followed the 
Pennsylvania plan vkhile in the United States the Ai'- 
burn method of confir^ement proved to be more popular. 

iJttle iraprovemei.t occurred during the Nineteenth 
Century, Inmate labor was misused and exploired, and 
little, if any, effort was made toward improvement of 
conditions. The one bright spot occurred in 1870 when 
the National Prison Association, m :eting in Cincinnati, 
published its now famous Declaration of Principles. 
ITiey were advanced to the point that they are still 
applicable today- Shortly thereafter, the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira was opened with a program 
having rehabilitation and reformation as its principal 
aim. A form of parole was used here for the first time 
in the United States. Unfortunately, the program at 
Elmira did not accomplish what had originally been 
envisioned, and American corrections settled down 
once again into a long period of livlle progress. 

In 1930 there was some impetus for prison reform 
due to a complete reorgani z;ition in the federal prison 
system. These prisons were raised from the status of 
a backward, neglected, and at times corrupt system to 
one of eminence. It was at this time that the United 
Srates Bureau of Prisons began to sec the standards 
for improved conditions natioowid.v 

Ulille physical punishment and isolation have both 
proved to be poor deterrents for the commission of 



crimes, they ^rc still incorporated in some contemporary 
prisons. Howevei, several states have ^ried to ervjlarc 
the advances of the federal system by appropriating 
large suras of money in an attempt to modify and revamp 
their system s. 

The word rehabilitation it,;clf is somewhat of a 
semantic barrier for diose ir. voivcd in coaecrion al 
work. This often stems from the philosophy of the 
administrative st?ff which is responsible for the m.iin- 
tenance of the institutions. Some hold to the thcciy 
that public offenders cannot be rehabilitated, and car 
be expected to revert to their former styl'* or life once 
they are released. The newer trend, however, seems to 
encompass more psychological and sociological prin- 
ciples in the belief that a portion of inmate.*; can and 
have been rehabilitated , The more modern m eihods 
have stressed the importance of pre-scniencc investi- 
gation s, social and ps> cholog'cal e vain at ions upor. 
entrar.ee to an institution, and treatment or therapy for 
each individual Inmate. These systems usually have 
a rather high percentage of pa ole 2L'«d an even higher 
percentage of probation fci first offenders. 

Ttaditionalty the^e has bc'^n a lack of money to 
adequately maintain and operate correctional in.ititu- 
tions. For the most part, state legislatures have been 
extremely restrictive with funds allotted being suffi- 
cient only for maintenance of inmates and minimum 
upkeep of Jereriorating physical plants. Few approp- 
riations have been mad? in order to find new methods 
and to provide equipment and staff for the total reh.i* 
hilitation of an inmate population. Some authorities 
on the other hano, have assumed that a progressive 
rehabilitation program for inmates, a higher percentage 
cf parole, adequate job placement, and positive teha- 
hilitative efforts by the irmatc himself would result in 
monetary savings to the society which incatcerates 
him. Another concern expressed by many individuals ‘n 
che correctional ate? is the education of employees and 
professional people in verious penal sys'ems so they 
will accept a more progressive philosophy. They be- 
lieve that in-service (raining should be provided (o 
rcstructute personal philosophies and to provide a 
greater understanding of the inmare as a human being. 

Experience has suggested that the rehabilitative 
process in correctional instiruiions is a many faceted 
endeavor. The general goal of rehabilitation is tl 



improvement of the inmate’s vocational, academic, and 
social skills, as well as attitudes, so that he may re- 
adjust and function in contemporary society. 

Prior to the initiation of the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation project in 1961, rehabilitation 
(Q the public offender in Oklahoma ^ ere 
limited. These indi vidu als were provided Vocation a 1 
Pchabilitation services only if they were referred to a 
field cou,’:selor following incarceration and eligibility 
on the basis of physical disability was established. 
Few, if any, were aware of the services Ot'fered by 
Vocational Rehabilitation and almost none availed them- 
selves of these services. 

The present rehabilitation program was conceived 
d-rirg the 1959*1961 interim of the Oklahoma State 
Legislature. Several meetings ^ere held during that 
period with members of the Special Legislative Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation services, the Committee on 
Penal and Eler mosynar)' Institutions, the State Board 
of Public Affairs, the State ParJon and Parole Board, 
the Division of Vocational Reh'ibilltation, and the 
Oklahoma State University School of Teci nical Training, 
From these meetings came the idea of a vocatic^'a! 
rehabilitation program embracing the provision of 
services by all involved agencies. This idea was in- 
corporated into a Demonstration Grant application ^li,ch 
was funded by the Vocational Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration. This pro>ct, RD «949, was instituted in the 
Oklahoma State Reformatory, 

In 1963 at the request of the State Board for public 
Affairs consideration vas given to the establishment of 
a similar program at ih® Oklahoma State Penitentiary’. 
7'ie State Penitentiary »s the only other institution for 
i.ic arceration of aduP, felons in the State. 

During territorial days, because of rapid settlement 
and lack of governmental facilities, there was no 
central institution for the confinement of its prisoners. 
For thfs purpose the territorial governments had placed 
their prisoners with the State of Kansas for confineihent , 
The first contract with Kansas was dated in 1890. In 
this contract ir was agreed to pay Kansas twenty-five 
cents p.*r day for each prisoner cor.fined in the Kansas 
State penitentiary at Lans'ng. By 1908 the total num- 
ber of inmates had increased to 575 and the Kansas 
Pri'^on facilities were overtaxed to care for them. As 
early as 1?04 sufficient funds were available to build 
a penitentiary, but certain provisions in the Congxes- 
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sional appropriations for public buildings in the Ter- 
ritories prohibited i:. U'ben statehood was granted, the 
first Legislature authorised cturn of the state prisoners 
frOM Kansas and appropriated sufficient rmney for tem- 
porary housing. A site was selected in McAlcster 
which is located in the Southeastern part of the State 
in what was theti a coal mining region. At that time 
McAlester appeared to be in a rapidly developing area 
which was easily accessible by roads and rail. Ihe 
original soil on which the Penitentiary r>ow stands was 
Indian land belonging to the Choctav’ tribe. 

Ir* I 9 O 8 the first group of men were transferred 
from Lansing, Kansas, by rail in the famous old steel 
Pullman ^ar with barred doors and windows which was 
nicknamed “Ten-spot’^ because of the number on its 
side. Previously this Pullman had been used to trans- 
fer Led .1 prisoners among various institutions in the 
United States, Fifty men comprised the first contingent 
to McAlester and they were temporarily housed in the 
old Federal jail. In 1909 th St;te Legislature appro- 
priated funds for the construction of a permanent prison, 
Prisoners were used in the construction w’ork, with 
tliose prisoners whose conduct would not permit their 
use outside being confined in the Federal Jail in 
McAlester, pending completion of the permanent bull 1- 
ing. In order to discourage escape attemn's an electric 
fence, which delivered a fatal charge when touched, 
was placed around the stockade. The walls w». ,e built 
first and the various cell houses and rotunda followed, 
The old Federal Jail in McAlester continued to bt used 
as a receiving sturion far prisoners until as late as 

1911. 

At (he present time there are approximately 2500 
inmates In the main institution at McAlester or at one 
of the three satellite trustee facilities. There is a trus- 
t(*e building located outside the walls of the main 
prison, a Vocational Ttainlng School at Stringlown, 
thirty-five miles south of McAlester, and the McLeod 
Honor Farm located south of farris, Oklahoma, 

Prison statistics for 1963 indicated that the total 
f> 3 pulatioa included inmates who had been incarcerated 
for one of r\ore of fifty-five different offenses. Sen- 
tences, excluding the death penalty, ranged from one 
mcoth to life ir prisonment. The average educational 
It'Vel of incoming inmates was the eighth grade. The 
prison provided facilities for the ac<^uisition of an 
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eighth grade education in a formal school program 
Some vocational training was offered at the main insti- 
tution and at Stringtown and McLeod. Oklahoma State 
Industries, a division of the Oklahoma State Peniten- 
tiary, had nine separate operations, all combined under 
the supervision of a Director of Industries. These 
operations included a Book Bindery, Brick Plant, 
Broom and Mattress Factory, Canning Plant, Carpenter 
Shop, Garment Factory, Soap ar,d Paint Factory, Print 
Shop, and Automobile License and Sign Plant, 

There a large agricultutal production progtam 

which includca cattle, dairy, poultry, swine, and opera- 
tion of a feed mill. Truck farming operations w“eie con- 
ducted on a large scale with the produce being used as 
food for the inmates and also providing the basic mate- 
rials for the canning plant operated by the industries 
program. 

The institution mployed one full-time and one 
part-time Chaplain. A small library accessiole to the 
inmate population w'as maintained at the main institution 
and each of the trustee facilities. 

A Patdon and Parole Board, appointed by the 
Governor, met in the Penitentiary or the Reformatoty 
two Jay> each month to consider inmates fo: paroles, 
commutations, and leaves of absence. The rate of 
parole was one of the lowest In the nation. 

Final administrative responsibility for maintenance 
and operation of the State Penitentiary was vested in 
the Jstate Board of Public Affairs appointed by rhe 
Ciovernor. 

The Oklahoma Rehabilitation Service, since its 
founding *n 19 .^S has experienced all the normal 
changes that an expanding agency undergoes. During 
the formative petiods of the Agency, services w'cfe 
restricted to the orthopedically crippled. Disabilities 
such as diabetes, card' involvements* and con- 
vulsive disorders were, however, just as disabling and 
constituted as serious a vocational handicap as an 
orthopedic condition. Consequently, services were 
•xtended to individuals with so-called ‘^hidden dis- 
abilities.” Public Law M.T enacted by Congress in 
19 EC resulted in further ixpansio i of rehabilitation 
services ro the mentally retarded and the emotionally 
dj sfurbed. 

Sf'Cvializcd programs for the menrally retarded have 
been dcielopcd In rhe public school settings utilizing 
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a cooperative approach between the Vocational Rchj- 
biiitation Division and the local Board of Kducation. 
Cooperative programs have also been developed within 
the State mental hospitals providing for combining the 
resources ot the State Department of Mental Health and 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Demon- 
stiation Project nW indicated the feasibility of 
providing rehabilitation services to inmates of a State 
reformatory through the cooperation of the staff of the 
ReCrmatory and the Division. 

Against th ' aclcground the administrative staff 
of the OJcIahoma State Penitentiary, the State Board of 
Public Affairs , and the Administrative Staff ^f the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation designed a demon- 
stration project serving inmates of the Sj ite Peni- 
tentiary. 

The p'^rpose of the project was '^o provide total 
rehabilitation services to a group of handicapped in- 
mates of the State Penitentiary System in order ro 
demonstrate the effectiveness of such services in 
rnurning the inmates to society as productive citi- 
zens." This was to be accomplished by developing 
ao effective method of evaluating the rehabilitation 
potential of penitentiary inmates, providing psydio- 
logical and psychiatric treatment, integrating the 
available vocational training into a total vocational 
rehabilitation program, and pioviding job placement 
and follow-up to this grorp of disabled individuals. 

Some additional aims of the project w'ere to of^''r 
a number of social services to the individual inmate jn 
an attempt to modify his attitudes, to assist him in |ob 
placement and training after his release, and to assist 
bin in adapting to society in an acceptable manner. 

Acrosr the nation most of the Vocational Rch.i 
bil'taiion programs vhich serve the public offender are 
p ift of the regular activities of the State V'ocational 
Keh^.blli tat ion agenc ies. Thi le no tw'o programs are 
exactly the same, most of these agencies have or* 
gardeed their programs along one or more basic ap- 
proaches. First, some have developed cooperative 
programs w ith courts , pardon and parole, and police 
agencies. A second approach has been to iUgment 
existing institutional programs by assignii g cor- 
rectional caseloads ro counselors in local rehabilitation 
offices. Thirdly, some agencies have established 
separate reh.*jilitation units within correctional in- 
stitutions. 
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The first approach used in providing services for 
the ptJblic offender involves cooperation between the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation /^gency, the courts, 
the parole agency and other related correctional 
agencies. Several states, including Texas, Colorado, 
Alabama, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia, 
have programs established along these lines. In 
Alabama, for example, courts in Birmingham and 
Moritgomery ^nay refer disabled public offenders to the 
Alabanja Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
services. 

Several states including Oklahoma, Texas, 
Connecticut, Uyoming, Arizona, and Colorado have 
developed programs that follow the second approach. 
These states have assigned full-time counselors to 
some correctional institutions and ethers are visited 
rcgula'iy, Wherever feasible, state vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies are planning ‘ r ^nc full-time assign- 
men,; of counselors ro correcticn 1 institution programs. 

Thirdly, some state agencies such as Oklahoma, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and California, are attempting 
to provide comprehensive services by establishing 
separate rehabilitation units in the correctional insti- 
tutions These units usually include a wide range of 
services which extend from the time a person is con- 
victed, through his Incarceration, and until some time 
after his release. Services provided by these units 
include screening, vocational appraisal, pre vocational 
evaluation, physical restoration, prcvocational training, 
specific vocational training, counseling and guidance, 
and job placement and follow’ -up. 
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Chapter [[ 



THE PROGRAM 

The development of the program ot s:*rviccs with- 
in this demonstration project followed the usual 
pattern of new program developrr. ■'nt. During the course 
of the demonstration many types of approaches were 
used in an effort to find the combinarion that gave the 
best rcsul ts for the particular cn’ ironmcntal, hi storical, 
and social setting in which the program operated. Many 
processes developed in the earlier reformatory project 
were used, then modified^ as conditions warranted, 
to meet the different needs of rhis institution The 
di monstration grant, RD #13R7, began on January 1, 
1964 and continued through June 30, 1967. 

Stall 

Rccruicmejjt of an adequate professional sraff 
proved to be one of the major problems encountered 
in this progMm, The original application specified a 
project director, 1 p5ychoJogist and a rehabilitation 
counselor at the m.iin institution, a rehabilitation 
counselor and a psychologist at the Stringtown training 
facility, two follow-up counselors located outside the 
institution, and a one-half rime psychiatri st to maintain 
responsibility for the total treatment program. One 
additional staff member was to be assigned by the 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary to serve as coordinator 
between the institutional and rehabilitation agency 
staff. 

The pro jeet director, a counselor for the V'ocational 
Rehabilitation Division with a number of years ex- 
perience, was the first member of the project team to 
be appointed- Concurrent with this appointment, the 
adnninjstrati%^c staff of the penitentiary designated an 
experienced t.taff member to serve as coordinator. 
Difficulty in obtaining the additional staff became 
apparent immediately. The feeling existed that staff 
members should have experience cither in a correctional 
setrirg cr in rehabilitation. The impossibility of 
securing such experienced individuals was soon 
recognized and efforts turned to locating appropriate 
people withoiJt experience. 

The program began actual processing of cases 
in late January 1964. The initial staff consisted of 
thr project director, coordinator, and an inexper- 
ienced rehabilitation counselor at the main institution, 
an experienced rehabilitation counselor and an in* 
cipcficnccd master’s degree level psychologist at the 
training institurion, and one folJow-up counselor. 
There w^as no possibility of obtaining psychiatric 
services on » one-half time basis and all efforts at 
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securing a clinical psychologist at the main institu- 
tion proved fruitless, A part-time psychiatric consul- 
tant and a part-time psychological consuIt?>,nt were 
obtained. In order to conserve time of these indivi- 
duals, an airplane was chartered to transport ^hem 
from Oklahoma City to the Penitentiary. 

Of the initial staff, only three people remained at 
the completion of the program. The project director 
and the rehabilitation counselor at the main institution 
and the psychiatric consultant Were those who were 
present throughout the program. This problem is 
illustrated by ihc foI!''wing table of personnel chang- 
es. 



PERSONNEL CHANGES 

MC ALESTER PROJECT EMPLOYMENT 



POSITION 



BEGAN 



ENDED 



Project Director 
Superv i sor 
Coun selor 

Follow-Up Counselor 
Coun selor 

Psychiotric Consultont 
Psychologist 

Psychologicol Consultont 
Follow-Up Counselor 
Psychologist 
Psychotogi St 
Follow-Up Counselor 
Psychologist 
Psychologist 
FoIIow-Up Counselor 
FoIIow-Up Counselor 
Follow-Up Counselor 
Beginning dote of project 
•Ending dole »f project 



Jon. 1964 * 
Jon, 1964 * 
Jon, 1964 * 
Jon, 1964 " 
Jon. 1964 * 
Jon. 1964 * 
Jon. 1964 * 
April 1964 
July 1964 
Jjiy 1964 
Oct. 1964 
Oct, 1964 
Jon. 1965 
Jon. 1966 
Jon. 1966 
Aug. 1966 
Aug. 1967 



Sept. 1967 ** 
May 1967 
Sept, 1967 



July 1964 
June 196^ 
Jon, 1966 
Dec. 1964 



Aug. 1966 
Dec. 1965 
Dec. 1966 



Sept. 1967 



Sept, 196/ * * 



Oct. 1966 
Sept, 1967 ** 



Sept. 1967 ** 



Oct, 1964 
Aug. 1965 
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Several factors have been identified as causes 
of the extensive personnel changes experienced in this 
projects Perhaps the most important of these causes 
is the geographical location of the institution. The 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary is located approximately 
120 miles southeast of Oklahoma City and approx- 
imately the same distance south of Tulsa. Attracting 
professional, qualified personnel to an area this dis- 
tance from cither of the metropolitan areas of this 
State was exceedingly difficult. Another area of diffi- 
culty in St affing this prog ram was the particular hind 
of individual who was needed. 

This individual had to be professionally adequate 
and also had to possess tnose personality ch. raciciis- 
tics Conducive to working in a correctional institution. 
The shortage of psychologists within the State nec- 
essitated the development of a cooperative arrange- 
ment ^i'ith Oklahom<t Lniversity Department of Psy- 
chology. This arrangement provided for the assignment 
by Oklahoma University of psychological interns to 
the Penitentiary Program, These were individLals 
who had completed all of their requirements for a 
doctorate in clinical psychology with the exception 
of thcjt internship and dissertation. The Department 
of Psychology provided the supervision and tl cir 
assignment at the penitentiary constituted tl cir 
internship. This arrangement did provide adequately 
trained and highly skilled psychologists; howeser, 
these individuals served it^ the institution for (inly a 
one-year period. There wjs, thus, a constant charge 
of psychological personrel within the program. Ihe 
project was extremely fortun.^tc in securing, early in 
its development, the services of a psychologist 'xho 
remained on the staff of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division until the project was terminated. TMs 
person provided a certain amount of coitinuiry to 
the psychological services program and was invaluable 
In his contribution to the training of the other psy- 
chologists. 

Throughout the course of the program attempis 
were made to provide in-service training to the total 
personnel. The first training program of this naturr 
was held at the Oklahoma Stale Penitentiary du in< 
January 1964, This (raining program invclvea J\e 
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staff of the Rehabilitation Project receiving the same 
orientation training as new employees of the Oklahoma 
State Penitentiary. This training program resulted 
in a better understanding on the part of the Rehabilita- 
tion staff of the rules, regulations and procedures 
of the Penitentiary. It was also instrumental in 
assisting the staff to recognize some of the reasons 
behind the P enicer»tiary regulations. 

Another in-service training program w. s held at 
the Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kansas in 1964. 
This week-long training program involved formal lec- 
tures, presented by the staff of Menninger Foundation, 
interspersed with visits to such local institutions 
as the Industrial Home for Boys, The Kansas Diag- 
nostic and Reception Center and the Menninger 
Foundation. Personnel from both Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the Penitentiary attended. 

In 1965 a one-week seminar on Rehabilitation of 
Public Offenders was held at the Center for Con- 
rinuing Education at the University of Oklanoma in 
'rman. All staff members of the Rehabilitation 
Pi. gram in the Penitentiary, as well as selected 
personnel froin the penitentiary attended this seminar. 
The seminar was of regional nature and included 
participants of rehabilitation and corrections in the 
five-state area comprising Region VII, 

In June of 1967 another seminar in Rehabilitation 
of Public Offenders was held in Dallas, Texas. This 
semifiar, a regional meeting, was attended by all of 
the Rehabilitation staff at the Penitentiary. 

In addition to the in-service training programs 
attended by^ the staff, various members participated 
In conferences or iti-scrvice training sessions devoted 
to their specific responsibilities. Other members of 
the staff were encouraged to make visitations to other 
institutions having rehabilitation programs. This 
resulted in the inco poradon of ideas fron other 
states into the rehabilitation program at Oklahomr. 
State penitentiary. 

The tegular State Agency In-Service Tralnirig 
Program was also available to all staff members in 
the project. This program was of ^jreat assistance 
particularly to the new’ employees in providing basic 
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fundamentals of the rehabilitation process. 

As the original proposal indicated only a limitec^ 
number of employees of the penitentiary would be 
directly related with the operations of the reha- 
bilitation staff. The first of these was the Project 
Coordinator whose main responsibility was to coordinate 
the activities of the rehabilitation agency and those 
of the institution in order to offer total rehabilitation 
services. In the beginning the need for a coordinator 
was obvious and his efforts were most valuable, 
however, as the agency staff gained understanding 
of the operations of the institution and entered into a 
closer relationship whth penitentiaty employees, this 
position decreased in 'mportance. In the first year 
personal relations betw'een some of the Institutional 
employees and the agency staff were rather cold. 
There w’as some indication. Initially, that the employees 
of the institution were somewhat suspic-ous and 
uneasy about these "Outsiders” in the institution. 
The rehabilitation staff, on the other hand, h.ad some 
apprehension and misunderstanding of the institution's 
Ajies and regulations and of their functional role 
within the penitentiary. As the personnel of both 
agencies began to interact more and more with each 
other, these relationships deve loped into a more 
cooperative atmosphere. 

The project direcu ' had the responsibility for 
the overall conduct of the project. He was not only 
accountable for the day-to-day operations of the 
program but was also required to as.sist In policy 
decisions and assure that the program was accepted 
as an ongoing pait of the total program for irnaies 
at the penitentiary. tXirlng the first year the project 
director, in addition, carried a full client load. The 
amount of actual client work perfotrr.ed by the project 
director was reduced to a one-half client load during 
the second year of program operations and during 
the third year the project director devoted full time 
to program adminisiratior^. 

The duties of the counselots working within the 
institution were not greatly different from rhe duties 
of a counselor in a general field setting. The counsel- 
ors were responsible fot such things as determination 
of eligibility of inmates referred to fhe program, 
determination of the nature and scope of services to 
be provided, formation of vocational plans with the 
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clients, supcrvisicn uf vocational training, approval 
of expenditures for se ^’ices and provision of counsel* 
ing and guidance both individual and group to the 
clients. The methods used in providing these services 
differed in many respects from the methods used by 
field counselors- 

The psychologists performed routine psychologi- 
cal duties. They provided ps)'^cl3o3ogical evaluations 
on all applicants for service These evaluations 
w'ere used in determining eligibility as veeM as planning 
for the services needed by the client The psy- 
chologists were also responsible for group and individu- 
al therapy for the clients. Consultation with otKci 
project personnel cciistiluted another important function 
of these individuals. 

The activities of the follow-up counselor w’ith 
each client began prior to the client’s release from 
the penitentiary. The follow-up counselor attended 
the pre-di scharge staffing w'hich was held, if possible, 
about one month before the release of the client. In 
this staffing the pa institutio.nal plans were reviewed 
with the client and any necessary modifications w'crc 
made. After the client’s release the follow-up counsel- 
or was responsible for all rehabilitation services 
provided. This individual was also responsible for 
establishing and maintaining cooperative endeavors 
with agencies and organizations vihich could be 
helpful in providing needed services (o the cljenis 
or their fam ilies. 

The psych ' at ric con sultant sei ved as a member 
of the rehabilitation team. IIls contribution was 
paaiculaily significant in the staffing sessions where 
his specialized knowledge was of great assistance 
in helping th' staff understand the behavior of this 
type of client. Tl.e psychiatric consultant also super- 
vised the p sy chologi St s in his group and individual 
therapy programs. 

The psychological consultant «as involved in 
the program for a limited period of tine. Ills function, 
during this period, was twofold. lie served as i 
member of the staffing team and provided .supervision 
to the program psycho logis ts , 

METHODOLOGY 

The methodology outlined tn the app!ica*'o,i for 
jhis Jfmonstr alien projecr included four phases of 



service to inmates. These were not viewed as discrei- 
entities with one ending before another could b'*gin; 
but rather, as parts of a continuous process in which 
emphasis would shift as the needs of the client changed. 
Also these phases were not seen as being either all 
inclusive or always necessary. The services provtdeo 
within these programs were not expected to meet the 
needs of all inmates of the penitentiary and there wa.*^ 
also recognition of the fact that many inmates would 
have need of some but not all of the services. 

The four phases were evaluation, treatment, 
vocational training and job placement and follow-up. 
The evaluation phase was ro serve a twofold purpose. 
First, evaluation was to provide a basis for the 
counselor to determine eligibility for the Vocational 
Rehabilitation program. Second, evaluation was to 
specify at Icasr the beginning stages of the services 
needed to enable the client to reach the goals ^fchich 
he established, Treatment 'vas urig'nally considered 
as a psychiat rically directed program of therapy. 
Counseling and guidance and medicr;! treatment pro- 
gr ims were also included in the treatment pha se, 
Votalional training was to have been pr<ivided, insofar 
as possible, inside the institution but could be con- 
tinued or instituted after the cl lent left the penitentiary. 
Job placement and follow-up w?[c seen more in the 
light of tradiiiona! Vocational i’.Cii ibilltation services. 
This phase was to be provided by counselors spcc- 
ialized in woik with the public offender and officing 
in the major metropolitan areas of >he State, During 
the three years of ptcject operations modifications 
hadtobemade. Fachof these phases will be discussed 
sepa rately with an explanation of the modifications. 

E volu otion 

The evaluation phase of services began with the 
procedure which had been used successfully in 
RD #949, ’’Rehabilitation of the Young Offender,” as 
described in the final report of that project. As a 
result of differences in institutional procedures, some 
modifi cation was immediately necessary. The modified 
screening procedure involved the following steps: 
Prc^screemrig: 

The pre-screening process was initiated lo Insure 
that each individual coming into the institution would 
be considered for rehabilitation services. Once each 
week the ptojecr director, a counselor and the psy* 
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chologjst reviewed the institutional r»- cords for each 
new inmate. These records included a social ard 
vocational history, medical examination report, per- 
sonal history, information regarding the crime for 
which sentenced, past criminal record, educational, 
histor)^ and a brief battery of psychological tests 
including the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and an intelligence measure. On the basis 
of this initial screening procedure certain individuals 
weie excluded from further consideration at the time. 
Hven though these individuals were excluded during 
the initial screening process they could, at any point 
in their in::arceration, request rehabilitation services. 
This occurred frequently. In these instances the 
individual was accepted as a referral and processed 
through the diagnostic procedures to determine eli- 
gibility. l^e factors considered in the initial screen- 
ing which resulted in these exclusions were: age 

additional legal action, need for services, length of 
sentence and nativity, residence and factors surround- 
i ng the crim c. 

;lgr: Age was not considered in any absolute 

fashion with a definite cut-off point. However, age 
was considcrcii in refntion to the other factors. As 
age increased, beyond about age 50 , such other factors 
as length of sentence and educational or vocational 
history became more important. 

Trgrt/ Action: Inmates who had 

additional legal action which would probably result 
in an^bicr penitentiary sentence at the coni- 
plction of the current incarceration were c.xcludcd 
from the program until such time as their status re- 
garding these actions had been cleared. 

S ci ii for ScT\ icc: An attempt was made during 

the pre-screening process to identify individuals who 
cither had no need of rehabilitation services or whose 
needs were so great that the available sctviccs couM 
not have resulted in the individual’s rehabilitation. 
These individuals were also excluded. Of all the 
pre-screening characteristics considered, this one 
proved to be most difficult to determine. As a result 
(his factor played only a small part in the pre-screen ing 
proces.s. 

Leng^lh of Sentence: Individuals with oithcr 

long (more than five years) or short {less than one 
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year) seniences Wijrc excluded from the piojcci during 
the pre-'screc ning. Ihe records of those individuals 
with long sentence's ^'"re noted if all other factors 
seemed to indicate eligibility. These irmates were 
contacted later in their i iprisonment and, if interested 
were accepted as referrals. Inmates with sentences 
of less than one year were not considered. They 
received time off their sentence for good behavior and 
usually for the time they had spent in jail while 
awaiting their incarceration in the penitentiary. In 
addition they became eligible for parole at the ex- 
piration of one-third of their sentence, .^s a result 
they were in the penitentiary for such a short time 
that rchabilitatitm f^rvices coyld rot hav'c been 
effee ive. 

S alii tty, Resiiicrtcc. ariti f'tfciors .S'r/rro ibr 

Crime.' lo the beginning phases of the program, re- 
ferrals of public offenders were not accepted in m.iny 
states. Individuals not planning to reside ir Oklahoma 
after their release could not be provided the follow-up 
services necessary to assist in thetr tehabllitation. 
Accordingly, persons who were not residents of Okl.i* 
hotna» who had no family ties within the St.itc, and 
who were arrested while in a transient status were 
excluded. 

ladividuals excluded from the program on the 
basis of the pre-screcni ng procedure cculd make 
application for services at any time during their 
incarcera'* ' ' and be accepted as applicants. In this 
manner the pre-sce cni ng procedure was not allowed to 
become a final deternination of incTig l.rliiy . 
triifia! Inicn iew 

Those individuals who were accepted in the pre- 
screening process were called -nto the ci unselor s 
office for the next step in the procedure. Ihis w.is 
usually a group meeting in which the purposes and 
aims of the Vocational Kch.ibilitation program were 
explained, A particularly important aspect of this 

interview was the discussion regarding rcsponsjhilily 
of the Rchabi liiatior Agency and the rcspo'isihi 1 itre s 
ofthe clients of the Agency. Thi s group interview was 
followed by scheduling an individual interview with 
the counselor and a short psychological examination 
for those inmates who stated an interest in rehabilita- 
tion services. 

The counselor interview- was cs.rntially a data 
gathering procedure. Tith the information available 
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from the institutional records, the counselor able 
to focus the interview on an exploration of those 
areas which seemed pertinent. 

Short Psycholof^ical 

The short psychological examination was devoted 
to obtaining a preliminary estimate of the clients 
strengths and weaknesses. The psychological tests 
were administered by a specially trained clerk with 
the interpretation made by the psychologist. These 
examinations served several purposes. They identi- 
Tied those individuals Oi'ith personality characteristics 
grossly abnormal. They served as a reference point 
against which the counselor could check his perceptions 
of the inmate. They assisted the counselor in in- 
creasing his perceptual skills. They were of benefit 
to the psychologist in determining what additional 
procedures were needed if the inmate returned for 
the complete evaluation. 

Decision htiervieu 

After the data had been collected, the counselo'" 
and inmate had as many interviews as needed to de- 
termine the next steps in the process. At this point, 
the finding could be made that the inmate W2a eligible 
for rehabilitation services or that he was not. If a 
deterrnin ation of ineligibility was made, the case was 
closed from referred status. In these instances the de- 
cision interview became a counseling session in which 
other goals and pos5ibilities were discussed. This 
was done with the understanding that if the goals and 
objectives were met, the inmate could reapply for re- 
habilitation services. If a determination of eligibility 
Trds made, the client vas referred back to the psy- 
chologist for a cor.'plcte psychological evaluation. 

Stalfing 

Tcekly s.affings were held during the early part 
of the project. Ihese staffings were attended by ihe 
project team, the consultant psychiatrist, the consul- 
tant psychologist and occasionally institutional 
personnel. Staffings served a variety of purposes. 
Of primary interest, at this point, was the staffitig 
function in ]'*!ition to the decision interviews. Many 
t Irres inmates wou Id present particular froblems during 
the scries of decision interviews which required 
advice and consultation from other staff members. 
Slhen this occuircu the counselor would schedule a 



dis'‘ussion of this client at the next staffing. Rccom* 
mendations of the staffing k onference were recorded 
and became part of the client's record. 

PsycholcgiLal Eialualiort 

The complete psychological evaluation was done 
by one of the project psychologists. This evaluation 
was designed to give as complete a picture as possi- 
ble of the inmate's current functioning and as accura'‘e 
an estimate a possible of the prognosis for his making 
significant changes 

The psychological evaluation vas followed by as 
many counseling sessions needed in c:d?r to make 
the determination of eligibility or ineligibility . During 
the course cf thj project, a tendency was noted for 
the counselors to make the ineligibility determination 
at an earlier ti.r^c so that, toward the latter part of 
the project, most of the individuals rccc i ving the 
psychological evaluation were found to be eligible 
for rehabilitation services. 

One of the earliest changes .nade in the evalua- 
tion procedure was'the inauguration of the Gencri‘I 
Aptitude Test Battery. The tcsnng was provided 
by the Oklahoma State Bmploymeni Service. All in- 
coming inmates with sufficient educational background 
were tested. The results were made available ro rhe 
Rehabilitation personnel and to the Insti tutional 
Classification Committee. The addition of this test 
provided another dimension to the prc-screcTing 
procedure and, in conjunction with the expcrierl^.c 
gained by the counselors, resulted in shortening the 
rime betw’ccn the inmates referral to the program anc 
hi.s acceptance or rejection as a client. 

As the counselors gained experience in working 
with this disability group, they became increasingly 
able to make adequate judgments of the potential 
client’s assets and liabilities. As a result the short 
psychological examination was discontinued during the 
second yea: of project operations. 

During thi last year of project operations, the 
pre-screening procedure was discontinued. A form 
which asked about the inmate’s interest in the reha- 
bilitation program was devised to take the place of 
the p:e-screenjng procedure. The firsr attempt to 
replace the pre-screening procedure was a form asking 
for the inmate’s name and number and a check mark 
indicating that he w'ould like to be referred to the 
rehebilitation program. JVis form was completed by 
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.in inmate clerk in the classification office and required 
nothing of t!ie inmate himself. J'he adaption of this 
procedure resulted in almost 100 percent of all in- 
comin'' i’^mates being referred to the program. 

^.erience with this form during a short period 
of time led to its revision. The currently us^d revision 
is completed by the inmate hi'uself. It contains a 
very brief dcscripticn of the rehabilitation program and 
asks some very basic information about the inmate. 
The form is not completed vhiie the inmate is ii the 
classification office, but is given to him at that rime. 
“I he inmate may complete and mail the form at any 
time during his incarecratiuii. ^ hen this form Is 
received in the program office, it >s treated as a 
refcrtal and assigned to the app:opriai.c cou nsclor. 

'f ri'otv.i nt: 

The application envisioned treatment as being 
the first rehabilitation service for the new client. 
Treatment, iii the form of group and individual therapy, 
was to be continued throughout the client’s reha- 
bilitation program in the penitenuary. The psychiatrist 
W. 1 S to di rect the treatment team v h ich was to be 
composed primarily of the psychologists and reha- 
hilitation counselors. 

difficulty in securing adequate psychiatric and 
psy chologi cal personnel was experienced from the 
.beginning. Particular difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining psychiatiic services. Arrangements were 
made for the psychiatrist working in the leformatory 
program to provide part-time services while attempts 
were made to work out more .satisfactory atrangcmcifts 
through cooperation with th e Reg ion a 1 Ciuldan ce 
Ontcr, [he Psychiatric Wing of the Penitentiary” 
Hospital or a psychiat.ist in private practice in Tulsa. 
Me cause of the shortage of psychiatrists none of these 
possibilities matcrialiircd. As a result, the amount 
of psvchi.itric services was limited, 

Si^mewhat bcircr rcsr'ts were obtained with psy- 
chological sctviccs. One psvchologist joined the 
staff during the first year and remained throughout 
(he program. Arrangement s were made with the L’ni vcrsi- 
t of Oklahoma Department of Psychologv to ptovidc 
the vcrvjct'v of ar> additn'^nal psv chologi or a contract 
ba SI V , 

‘.ntionod prevtoush group rherapv »as 
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initiated during the first year oi the program at rhe 
penitentiary. It was, of course, quite difficult to 
estimate the benefits derived by a particular individual 
in ^roup therapy. Some change in attitude was noted, 
but until this was manifested in some kind of positive 
behavior^ it was almost impossible to evaluate what 
may have bee:> gained. The psychologist provided 
reports of individual progress in the groups to the 
responsible counselor. 

Early in the project the genera’ feeling of the 
staff w’as that all clients should be involved in some 
kind of therapeutic or counseling session. During 
the second year of the program^ counselor^dirccted 
group sessions were initiated in order to lelicvc rime 
spent in group therapy by the two psychologists, 
rhe decision as to wbether an inmate was placed in 
a therapeutic or counseling group was made by the 
psychologists. Clients placed in these counselor 
groups were those who would probably benefit least 
from a strictly therapeutic situation, but w-V|o might 
be able to gain some insight by di.scus.sing vocaiior>a] 
and-^or occupational goals. It was generally felt that 
the group meetings provided the inmate a means of 
identifying with some positive efforts toward reha- 
bilitation. A secondary purpose was to have a wcelcly 
contact with alt of the clients on the caseload. 

During the third year, due to some administrative 
problems, most group therapy w’as discontinued for a 
short pCTioJ of time. It w’ould be difficult to point 
out objectively the effect that dissolving the groups 
had upon the concerned inmates. Observational indica- 
tions were that some of the group members bcc.^’me 
disciplinary problems anywhere from two weeks to two 
months after ^he group session s had terminated. 

One of the major problems encountered in attempt- 
ing to provide psychological therapy in a correctional 
institution is that of motivation. Therapy requires 
effort on the part of the patient; yet, contrary to most 
individuals who seek psychological or psychiauic 
help, many of these inmates sec no need for changing 
their attitudes. The majority of clients in ihepeni- 
tentiary’ a.t those who display a behavior or character 
disorder and it has been acknowledged that these 
individuals often have the poorest prognoses for 
change. Many possess a "psychopathic unawareness” 
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tki: chcrc arc choices to be made which influence be- 
havior. 

The fact that this therapy is be ing brought to 
the client at no cost, rather than his seeking help and 
paving pofcssional fees, has some bearing c the 
problem. Also, the length of sentence that an inmate 
must serve must be considered. It would be a very 
tr)'ing situation if an inmate with many years to 
serve became involved in a close therapeutic relation- 
ship and at the same time was forced by his environ- 
rnent to continue to act in a manner contrary to the 
control he vras attempting to develop. 

The "inmate code" is an inherent part of any 
correctional institution and seems to be opposed to the 
principles and object i vc s of psychotherapy . ft en- 
courages the inmate to function under minimal stress 
and with little effort. 'Ihc inmate expression "don't 
iK'ss with mv mind" is heard frequently and implies 
resistance by the inmate toward any realistic con- 
frontation of hims cl f or hi s beha vi or. For the majority, 
survival entails living in the immediate present with 
as little concern about the fu urc as possible. Lib 
is simply a constant struggle to satisfy immediate 
needs. It is very difficult to help an inmate become 
aware that he has responsibility; and thus, it is 
obvious that manv arc not likely candidates for 
psvc fiothcrapy . 

Few clients were seen on an individual basis for 
psychotherapy because of the demand for professional 
time. One inmate had contact with a psychologist on 
a wcekiv basis for over two years and this has been of 
berefit to him according to the clinical judgment of 
the therapist. A number of other inmates were seen 
individually by psychological interns. It was ex- 
tremely difficult, however, te sustain a lIosc thcra- 
ptutic relationship .since each intern was assigned 
io the project for only one year. 

iXiring the second year of the project, the psy- 
chological staff agreed to maintain several groups 
which would remain relatively cohesive. No inmate 
who was eligible for parole or release within a year 
was assigned to them, The groups served to offer 
he inmate at least one hour a week in wiich he was 
fret to \tnt his feelings aK^ut himself an3 the insti- 







[urion and ro attempt to modify some of his ntt tudcs 
through interaction with, and ideas received from, 
other group members. 

Att'^mpts were made to continue psychtilc^ical 
therapy for the client after he left the institution. 
Arrangements with several of the Community Ciuid.inci? 
centers and with one public nonprofit psychiatric 
foundation to provide additional therapy were completed. 
These facilities were used with success on a limited 
basi s. The majority of the inmates completed their 
treatment programs while in the institution and for 
most [her; was no felt need on the part of the inmate 
to continue further. 

One artempr was made to provide grojp rherapy 
to an ex-inmate group in Oklahoma Ciily. This a 
carefully selected group and one of the psychologists 
who had had experience in the project was retained 
to provide this service. Clearance from the police 
department and the pardon and parole department was 
obtained for these meetings. The attempt was marked 
by great lack of interest on the part of the clients 
and within a short timr the group di sin regrated. 

Medical and dental rreatmenr was extremely 
limited. Those needing extensive medical or denfal 
treatment were transferred to the University of Ok I ahom.i 
Medical Center. These transfers^ for security’ reasons, 
involved cumbersome procedures and whenever possible 
medic ai treatment was postpon cd until the client's 
release. Medical procedures were then handled as 
with any other rehabilitation client. 

Treatment for severe mental illness was haridlcd 
in a similar manner. The psychiatric ward of the 

Penitentiary Hospital w’as not adequately staffed 
to provide appropriate service s io the severely ill 
inmate. These individuals were transferred to one of 
the State hospitals which could provide both the 
necessary security measures and treatment pfoccd ircs. 

\'oc utiofiftl 1 ratnirif^: 

Vocational training in the eni:enti?ry provided 
for eleven different skill trades and a maximum of 
enrollment of 129. The skill trades included six 
construction trade areas at the Vocational Training 
School, one trade training program at the Honor harm, 
one training program at the Oklahoma State Penitentiary 
ahich was restricted to tnmates on trustee status, 
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and four training programs for other inmates at th. 
maximum security facility. The training programs 
9,'cre not closely correlated with trade schools outside 
the institutional setting and tended to relate more 
specifically to the production demands of the institu- 
tion than to the training needs of the inmate. Inmates 
were assigned to the training school on the basis of 
their request for trade training and their security 
status. All of the training programs except the four 
in the maximum security facility required the inmate to 
be ot\ a trustee status prior to making application for 
the training program. 

Originally, it was anticipated that vocational 
training provided inside the institution would be 
sufficient to enable the client to earn a living once he 
was released. Because of the production orientation 
of the training, this anticipation was not realized and 
other arrangement s had to be made to prepare the 
client for skil led employment. As 2 ^ result, the counsel- 
ors of rhe Division frequently found it necessary’ to 
purchase training after the client had been discharged 
or paroled. The provision of training after the client's 
release created some problems. Most of the clients 
had fami lies for whose support they became responsible 
immediately upon their release. Although the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare was extremely cooperative in 
continuing assistance payments to these families 
during a period of trai .ing, manv of the clients were 
anxious to terminate this dependence on a Statu 
organization and began providing immediately for 
their family needs. Clients often looked for immediate 
unskilled employment rather than Caking advantage of 
training possibilities. Ill is was particularly true in 
long-term training programs, and the project staff soon 
learned that the longer the training program, the greater 
was the probability that the client would fail to com- 
plete it. 

Some improvement in training in llic institutional 
training program Was noted during the course of rhe 
pro) c Cl. The person original ly designated by the 
penitentiary to serve as rehabilitation coordinator 
was moved, during the second year of the project, to 
the vocrtional training facility at Sirlngtown as super- 
vi sot. 

During the third year »f the program, the project 
director became a member of the Classi fication 
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Commitiee. In this cap?^city,hc was able to bring to 
the Classification Committee’s attention the plans 
made by the Vocational Rehabilitation coonselor and 
client. The General Aptitude Test Battery, provided 
by the Oklahoma State Employment Service, was also 
utilized by the Classificition Committee in approving 
vocational training for the inmates. The project 
director's familiarity with this test made it possible 
to provide more appropriate training for both clients of 
Rehabilitation and ihe inmates who were not eligible 
for Rehabilitation services. 

job Placement Jind Pollow-up: 

Job placement and follow^-up was to be provided 
by the follow-up counselor. This individual nei with 
the inmate and institutional counselor prior to the 
client's release to make necessary plans for services 
to be provided afte. the clie^.t left the institution. 
VThen needed^ he made investigations into the social 
and environme>ital background of the client and, on 
occasion, provided counseling ro members of rhe 
client’s family. 

No significant changes were made in the job 
placement and followup activities during the course 
of the project. 

The preceding discussion has specified some of 
the services provided the rehabilitation clients at the 
Oklahc na State Peni entiary. In addition to these, 
the program and the institution provided additional 
services specifically related to rehabilitation of this 
group of individuals. Tlie most important of rhese other 
services was counseling and guidance provided by the 
rehabilitation counselor. 

Counseling and guidance services provided inside 
the in''titution were not basically different from simi- 
lar services provided other rehabilitation clients. 
The availability of the clients made note fre<}uent 
counseling contacts possible. The commonality of 
at least one type of behavior, lawbreaking, gave a 
basis for group counseling sessions that could be 
very productive. Counseling and guidance services 
were provided on both a group and an individual basis. 

The skill level of the clients was predominately 
low. As a result much of the counseling and guidance 
was related to the selection of, and preparation for. 
an occupation. The deteriiunacion of realistic goals 
proved tobe a great difficulty for this group of clients. 
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Life in a concctional institution provides a certain 
amount of relief from social and economic pressures 
and a lack of opportunity for making decisions that 
often re su Its in an over optimistic evaluation of 
abilities, 

Most of the clients had experienced failure many 
times. This seemed to result in a need to convince 
cvenone they came in contact with that either they 
V ere a complete failure and could achieve only on the 
lowest level or that circumstances and conditions over 
which they had no control were responsible for past 
failures and that their potential was extremely high, 
There seemed to be no in-between position that these 
clients could take. The counseling and guidance 
services had to recognize these factors. 

The provision of the GATB by the Oklahoma 
I'imploymcnt Service gave added reality to the counsel- 
ing service. This test battery provided valid infor- 
mation which was directly related to the client’s needs. 
This test was given during the first few- weeks of the 
person’s incarceration. Because of this, it was 
occ'.sionally necessary to repeat the test after the 
individual had become more accustomed to life in the 
Institution, Tests vcrc repeated when either the 
client or the coun sc I^ir felt th c re suit s did not adequately 
tefiect the aliliticf of the client. Hetesting did, on 
occ.isicn, result in a d fferent type of test pattern. 
Ihis dtd not oi, L jr often, probably no more frequently 
t' ,ui would be true of non-inmate tcstccs, 

U he:, tat - dent wa-. released from the penitentiary, 
rhe coi.nstTirig responsibility became that of the 
fol|.'W-up t unsclor, i'omc difficult;, was cxptricncc f 
in the irai f ■ of a ccjnsclirig relationship from the 
i istJtutior ;] counss.U'r tlic follow-up cojnscl r. 
I^y makir g i rrar, rricn - f 't the f dlow-up counselor to 
bccrre-tcq i , ted w i th t f clients before their rclc; 
IriMii the pel itenti.»ry m the presence of the insti- 
tutional courisclor, this problem woe k>n ' ' r- ’uccv' 

FIELD SEKVICES 

The Wcational Rehab; lit .ui e n f i ' -d.. s were 
inforrucd of the nature an 1 progrc' s sU i. c proic t in 
.itca meetings, A memora' lum w,ts sent to all field 
lounselors cxpl.iining the proper procedure for process, 
mg ,1 public offender. The procedure csscnti.^Uy m- 
\olMd the field counselor writing to the in sti :utiona I 
counselor and securing medical, p s\ chologic al, and 



social information. If the Vocational Rehabilitation 
staff at the penitentiary had rejected the individual as 
a client, the information regarding the basis for re- 
jection was included with the other information sent to 
the field counselor, Mosr of the field counselors were 
able to serve many referrals from this population 
since they were aware of the emphasis placed on the 
penitentiary project, 

COOPERATING GROUPS 

Cooperation of many agencies and groups is an 
important aspect of a service orientated demonstration 
p.^ojcct. The organizational, communication, and 
administrative areas of a complex project must always 
be foremost in the planning. There may be a tendency 
in a service orientated program to relegate organi- 
zational and administrative planning to a subordinate 
position In relation to planning for a program of ser- 
vices. One must remember that the services will 
only be effective if the structure that provides these is 
well developed and functional, ft should be empha- 

ized that the well planned and coordinated program is 
the most flexible since adequate planning insures 
flexibility. The planning must occur within the primary 
group providing (he services and betw’ecn the groups 
that supplement the sers'^ices. 

The planning for the Oklahoma Stare Penitentiary 
project first occurred within the Oklahoma Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitarion, the Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary and the Oklahoma State Roird for Public 
Affairs. Oklahoma Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
in cooperation with the other agencies, conceptualized 
the program of services and submitted a proposal to the 
V^ocational Rehabilitation Administration, The project 
received approval and inter- and intra-agency imple- 
mentation was begurj. 

The f\umber and type of agencies involved in the 
rehabilitation of the public offender is larjje. Most of 
them have been engaged, at least partly, in rehabilita- 
tion, in its broader meaning, for many years. Ihile 
the entrance of the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency into the field has perhaps given impetus and 
focus Lo the movement, the contribution made by other 
gtoups cannot be ovedooked. 

The State Board for Public Affairs had adminis* 
trativc responsibility for the operation of the pcnitentl* 
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^ry. The interest of this Board in the rehabilitation 
of the inmat*? began long before this demonstration 
project. The Board had been instrumental in the 
establishment of the Vocational Training School and 
in the beginning of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program for youthful offenders. 

The Oklahoma State Penitentiary had the overall 
rcspotisibility for the inmate during his incarceration. 
Their concern vlth rehabilitation was demonstrated 
in the establishment and development of the Vocational 
frainingSchooI as well as throughout the ptojcct period. 

The State Board for Pardons and Paroles was a 
part 'lime appointive Board assigned the fesponsibility 
of m.iking recommendations to the Governor of inmates 
to be released on parole or ro be pardoned. The Board 
met monthly to consider inmates’ requests for parole. 
An inmate was cl’giblc for parole and his case was 
automat ica lly docketed for consideration at the ex- 
piration of one- third of his sentence. The Pardon and 
Parole Board did accept training plans made in the 
rehabi ! itation process in lieu of a work program. 

The State Pardon and Parole Department had 
responsibil ity for the supervi sion of a 11 inmates released 
on parole, The relationship between the parole officer 
and the folK w-up counselor was particularly complex 
since thcN 'v'ere both involved in providing direct 
services to pa.olees, 

I he State limploy m<.nt Service provided two b.isic 
and necessary scr\iccs to clients of the protect. 
1 irst, they provided tfic testing material and adminis- 
teteJ the General Aptitude Test Battery to all in- 
coming inmates. This provided both the rehabi litation 
counselor and the i n -ititutional personnel with valid 
and useful inforniuiori about the aptitudes of the 
inmate s. Second, they provided job placement set- 
vices to a large number cf clients of the program, 

Since many of the clients had families who were 
receiving pubbe assistance, the Department of Public 
Uclfarc »uas involved in the program in the early 
stages, The continuation of public assistance pay- 
ments »o families for a shore time aftei the client's 
rel • .sc fro.ii prison often m.idc the diffcfcr.ee between 
tiic client obtaining suitable employment or his taking 
the first | ob that was .n iilabJe and rl us lo.sing th« 
opportururv to set u re* niore .idcquatc crriplov ment . 
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On occasion, this department was able to continue 
payments to the family while the client completed a 
training program. 

The Department of Mental Health provided psy* 
chi at lie ca re to those inmates who required '"uch 
during their incarceration. This service was usually 
provided by transferring the clients to Hastern State 
Hospital, although the department provided a psychia- 
tric consultant to rhe institution on a part-time basis 
who Created those cases rot requiring more intensive 
trea tment. 

The Department of Public Health administered 
Regional Guidance Centers throughout the State, 
Clie.its of the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, 
including tho^e from this project, could receive out- 
patient services from the centers. 

The problem of coordinarion was a major one. 
In an effect to meet this problem the two coordinating 
committees, previously established in the program for 
the youthful offender, were utilized. The fi»st of 
these committees, the Steering Con.mittee, had the 
responsibility ot examining the overall program of 
rehabilitation of rhe public offender and discovering 
methods of making it more effective. The committee 
was composed of representatives of the cooperating 
groups and met monthly. Recommendations of the 
Steering Committee were cither returned to project 
personnel and coop^'rating members for implementation 
or passed on to the Administrative Committee. 

The Administrative Committee was composed of 
the heads of the departments represented on the 
Steering Committee. The problems which came before 
the Administrative Committee were usually those 
which required changes in policy in one or more ^f the 
cooperating agencies. This committee did not hold 
regularly scheduled meetings but was available on an 
on-call basis. 



Perhaps one of the best methods of summarizing 
the activities of the project is to follow an imaginary 
client through the rehabilitation process 

The first contact that the Project Team will have 
with Bill is through a routine screening of information 
on all incoming inmates at tlie penitentiary. It is in 
this screening Committee, which is composed c' be 
project director, a counselor, and the psychologist 
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that all available information about Bill is reviewed. 
'J'his will include all pertiner^t information such as his 
age, nature of the crime, occupation, previous incar- 
cerations, medical examinatioi], and a social history. 
Taking into consideration all aspects, the next 
questions are, *'Vl^hat. services do we have and can 
make available to this individual to assist him in his 
rehabilitation," and "will he be motivated to attempt 
positive et r's if these services are offered to him?" 

The fii.’'^ question can partially be answeted by 
the informa i available. The second can only be 
evaluated ter a personal interview with the inmate 
when cal> in b>‘ the counselor. At this time, Bill is 
asked if h: would like to participate in this program, 
and if the answer is affirmative, the counselor and 
inmate initially begin to formulate a plan for him. 
In Bill’s case, both he and the counselor agree that 
some new vocational objective should be chosen 
that is within the limits of his ability, skill, ct cetera, 
and a tentative plan is agreed upon. Bill is now a re- 
ferral and will be given an appointment with the psy- 
chologist who will do a complete psychological eval- 
uation. Previous to this. Bill had teen administered a 
battery of tests which may include the WAIS, Szondi, 
MMPI, Prison Classification Inventory, Sentence Com- 
pletion, Bender-Gestalt, and Draw- A-Person , In the 
near future, he ^ill take the (ieneral Aptitude Test 
Battery wfilch is group administ<:cd by a mcniber of the 
Okl ahoma St ate Hmployment ' vice and a proj cct 
team member. Tfiis will provide added vocational in- 
fof.narjon anJ will be utilizt'd in fututc intervie «s. 

After the psychological evaluation has been com- 
pleted and a plan written. Bill \/ill be assigned to a 
particular group which .nccts for one hour a week. 
These groups are limited to eight individuals and arc 
supervised by a psychologist or counselor. In the 
psychological groups, therapy is stressed, and the 
inmate is encouraged to participate actively in tclat- 
ing his experiences and sharing them with other group 
members. Hopefully, by arrive part'cipaiivm , he will 
gain new Insights into his own behavior. The counsel- 
or groups were organized to allow the more reticent 
client some means of expression which would not nec- 
ess.?ti[y Incorporate traditional techniques of thciapy. 
A sccond*f>ld purpose of all groups is to provide each 
mn.itc at Ic.isi one personal contact with one team 
T ember each «crk h js felt th.it this weekly contacr 
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may 5 crve as a means of identification for the client 
and a positiv'e reminder of his efforts for rehabilita* 
tion. Throughout his stay in the institution. Rill is 
encouraged to contact any project member if he has 
special problems, wishes to modify or change his 
vocational objectives, or for other reasons. Counsel* 
ing then becomes a continuous and ongoing process. 

Bill has now completed his imprisonment and is 
looking forward to his return to society. Approximately 
one month before his release date, Bill is interviewed 
in the institution and meets t\'e follow-up coun.selor 
who will work w^iih him after his release. The follow- 
up counselor w^iH not be a stranger to him when they 
meet as average citizens on the street. Here, many 
of the plans that have been formulated many months 
before will become a reality, whether it will be job 
placement, on-the-job training, attendance at a voca- 
tional 01 technical school, or an academic school 
program. In addit ion to payment of his books and 
tuition. Bill may leceive maintenanre as long as 
he is in a training program. Jn some cases, arrange- 
ments may be made with the Department of Public ^’el- 
faie to pay subsistence for his family so long as the 
I ‘ cd exists. In addition to his vocational needs, ihc 
client miv be provided with physic.il restoiative pro- 
cedures or Dtosthesis, such as rovrective dental work, 
surgery, fitting of glasses or artifical limbs. The fol* 
low’-up counselor often becomes a family counselor 
during the early weeks and months of readjustment by 
the public offender. 
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RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 

This project was basically of a de:nonsttation 
nature. The difficulty of obtaining accurate and mean- 
ingful information is now^here better illustrated than in 
working with the public offender. Security requirements 
in the institution necessitates unanticipated changes 
in data collection procedures. Maintaining contact with 
the clients after their release is impossible »n many 
instances. No accurate method is available of obtain- 
ing information about - hether or not an individual has 
been imprisoned in another state. These factors must 
be remembered ir. considering the results of a program 
such as this. 

Proce^Jures of Data Collection 

The procedures of data collection utili?,ed were 
comb in ations of the usual forms and records of rhe 
State V^ocationaJ Rehabi Jitation Division and specialized 
records created within the project. 

I hi- \UiSti r Cnrii 

The master card is a basic Agency form available 
for each active client. It it a punched card which is 
begun at time of referral. Additions to the information 
a:e made as the client progresses through the reha- 
bilita’.icn process. The card is updated whenever 
changes in the client's situation occur. This card 
provides standardized and up-to-date information that 
is readily a vailable about each active case. 

7 ht f’rc -sr/rrnmg I'fjrm 

This form was completed for each inmate entering 
the penitentiary who was between the ages of 18 and 
6^. Those under 18 usually spent only long enough 
for tho classification procedures to be completed in the 
Penitentiary before being sent to the State Reformatory. 
Those over 65 were considered on an individual basis 
and the pre-screening for»j. was not completed for them. 
This form was con. pleted from material contained in the 
insti rutional record. Informition contained on the form 
^as placed on punch cards in order to make it readily 
accessible. 
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fAicTofilm Data 

This form was completed from the information 
contained in the records of Vocational Reha- 

bilitation Division, This form was completed on all 
closed cases, 

SiTvey of fhe First 100 lnm:ttes Peleased 
each Sir Months 

Each six months beginning with the six months 
period prior to the project’s starting date, a survey 
was completed on the first 100 inmates released from 
the penitentiary. At the termination of the project, 
these forms were updated to show, insofar as could be 
accurately determined^ whcLher or not the pers,5n had 
returned to prison. In making this determination the in- 
stitutional records for these individuals were searched. 
If the individual had returned to prison in Oklahoma, 
the record would reflect this return. If correspondence 
in the institutional record indicated that the individual 
was in prison in another state or had been arrested 
in another state, the person was counted as a rcrurnee. 

The other data collection forms w’ere those regu- 
larly used by the Agency, Forms such as the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation plan and Encumbrance records 
provided useful data. 

Program Results 

This den onstralion project was initiated at the 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary in January 1964. The 
project phase of the program ended in June 1967 and 
was, at that time, incorporated into the regular State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency program. 

During the 42 moorh period of project operations, 
a total of 691 referrals were accepted for evaluation 
from the pen itentiary popu lation . A program of ser* 
vices was initiated for 514 of these referrals and the 
remainder were closed from referred status. Of these 
514 cases, 20% were eventually closed not rehabi- 
litated, 16^ as rehabilitated and the remainder were 
on the active caseload at the end of the project period. 
In Tabic I, the number and type of closed case.s aie 
shown by fiscal yen^r. 

As can be seen from Table 1, there was a de- 
creasing number of ascs closed in referred status 
iS more eipericnce was gai.ied in working with this 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER AND TYPE OF CLOSURES BY >=ISCAL YEAR 



TYPE OF CLOSURE 


19S4 


1965 


1966 


1967 


TOTAL 1 


CLOSED REFERRED 


1 


95 


5i 


30 


177 


CLOSED NOT-REHABILITATEO 


0 


21 


30 


50 


101 


CLOSED REHA13ILITATE0 


1 


I 15 


16 


50 


82 


TOT AL 


2 


1 131 


97 


130 


360 



*Oue to unantic ipoted delays in the campletlon of the report, it is 
possible to lis’ the number of closures in rehobi litoted ond not- 
re."jabi I itate J .atus for fiscal yea: 1963. This dato shows 81 re* 
hobilitoted closures ond 27 nut-rehobilitated closures in that year. 

disabiliry group. This, in part, ca.i be attributed to 
more knowledgeable screening and to an increased 
willingness on the part of the individual counselors 
to attempt to plii'n with the more borderline cases. 

During the initial phase of the project, a pre* 
screening form was developed and used along w’’th 
individual interviews to screen potential rehabilitation 
clients from the inmate population. This form contained 
i? items pcftaining to each inmate^s socioeconomic, 
educational, and criminal background. All of this 
information was extracted from the prison records and 
was available shortly after each individual was in- 
ca^^ccratcd. An analysis of the factors on the for i 
after one and one*half years of use showed some group 
differences in the accepted and rejected referrals, 
but none of these factors proved to be discriminating 
enough to warrant individual rejection without further 
investigation . Its use was therefore discontinued. 

Tabic 2 summarizes those factors on the pre- 
screening form which did seem to differentiate the 
two groups. 

The remaining factors on the p:c-sc rccning form 
showed no appreciable differences between the two 
groups. It is of interest to note that most of the factors 
which did show a difference are quite unrelated to 
traditional criteria for selection of rehabilitation clients. 

During the project period, a total of 82 cases 
were closed from an active status as rehabilitated ano 
101 cases as not-rchahilitatcd. The tab’es that follow 
cvmparc some of the character! stic s of these two 
groups 
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TABLE 3 

AGE AND EDUCATION OF CLOSED CASES 
AT ACCEPTANCE 





mean 

EDUCATION 


MEAN 

ACE 


t?EHABILITATED 


10 Yrs. 


35.4 Yrs. 


KOT-REHAB LITATED 


10 Yrs. 


30.2 Yrs. 



! 



i 

i 

I 



O 

ERIC 

MMifflffriTLiU 

f 



From Table 3, it ii> ^otcd that there is no dif- 
ference in the educational level of the two groups. 
There is, however^ a difference in the ages, indicating 
that the highc* risk group tended to be younger. 

The marital status of the two groups at time of 
referral is shown in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

MARITAL STATUS IN PERCENTAGES 





’ REHABILITATED, 


NOT- 

REHABILITATED 


MARRIED 


36 


45 


NEVER 

MARRIED 


15 


28 


OTHER 


49 


27 


Accordiig 
married client 
than the divorce 

R. 


to the results sh wn in th»r Table, the 
presented a higher rehabilitation risk 
d or separated client. 

TABLE 5 

ACE IN PERCENTAGES 


REHABILITATED 


NOT- 

REHABILITATED 


WHITE 


82 


79 


HEGRO 


10 


10 


INDIAN 


7 


6 


OTHER 


1 


5 



36 



42 
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Table 5 reveals there wete no differences in the 
two groups by ra*"?. 

In the process of determining a referral’s eligi- 
bility for services, a psychological evaluation was 
made vhich included a prognosis of the referral's 
ability to follow through with a rehabilitation program. 
Table 6 shows these psychological prognostications 
by outcome of the rehabilitation process. 



TABLE 6 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PROGNOSIS IN PERCENTAGES 



1 


1 rehabilit ated 


NOT- 

REHABILITATED 


GOOD 


33 


7 


FAIR 


46 


38 


POOR 


21 


5S 



These results indicate that the psychological 
evaluations were most effective in identifying those 
clients at the extremes in relation to tiicir ability to 
benefit from rehabilitation services but failed to di.s- 
criminate the borderline cases. 

An analysis of the reason for closure of the not- 
rehabilitatcd cases is shown in Table 7, 



TABLE 7 

REASON FOR CLOSURE IN PERCENTAGES 



REASON 


“iOF 

CLIENTS 


UNABLE TO BENEFIT 


14% 


declined SERVICES i 


4% 


NOT COOPERATIVE 


36% 


NOT INTERESTED 


21% 


LOST CONTACT 


18% 


DEATH 


rc 


RETURNED TO PRISON 


5% 


total 


100% 



The information i?i ihis table in Jicates that the 
majority of unsuccessful cases were closed for failure 
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to cooperate and lack of interest- The third largest 
reason for closure was loss of contact with the client. 
These three reasons accounted for 75^ of the not- 
rehabilitated closures. This number could have been 
reduced with additional foUow-up counselors to work 
with the clients more intcnc<"ly after their release 
from the insritution. 

The services provided fo the clients in the insti- 
tution consisted of the traditional Vocational Reha- 
bilitation services with some limitations. As long as 
the client remained in prison, the services available 
were mainly limited to individual end group therapy, 
cojnscling and guidance, and institutional vocational 
training. After release from the institution, all other 
needed services were available to the clients who 
could benefit from them. 

Tables 8 and 9 show an analysis of the type and 
cost of services provided. The figures in Table 8 
represent the percent of clients on whom an expenditure 
was irade in each category. Table 9 shows the actual 
cost of the services for all clients. In most cases, 
expenditures in more than one caiegor>' were made 
for each individual. 



TABLE 8 

TYPES OF SERVICES PURCHASED 





PERCENT OF CLIENTS RECEIVING SERVICES 
AT COST TO THE AGEHCY 


DIAGNOSIS 


SURGERY & 
TREATMENT 


PROSTHETIC 

1 appliances 


•5 1.0 
z 

O j 

3| 

1- 


maintenance & 

TRANSPORTATION 


< 

5 

< 

CL ^ 

uo 

UO 

o 


other 


REHABLITATEO 


1) 


3 


8 


23 


43 


8 


4 


KOT REHABiUTATEC" 


18 




4 


31 


39 


2 


2 



38 
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TOTAL 


CO 


o 

uO 


o 

o 


COST 






MD 




o' 


o' 


s' 


OTHER 


iO 

o 


CO 

CO 


s 


OCCUPATIONAL 


o 


lO 


CM 


TOOLS 


CN 

UO 




Jo 


MAINTENANCE i. 


NO 

O 


o 


CO 


TRANSPORTATION 










O 


00* 


lO 


TUITION & 
SUPPLIES 


O 

CO 


CM 
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'rhe figures in Table 8 actually represent only 
59% of the total closed cases. There were 28 of the 
rehabilitated and 47 of the not -rehabilitated clients 
on whon. no case setvfce expenditures w-ete made. 

As can be seen from Table 9» the largest case 
service expenditures were made in associatiort with 
training programs outside the institution. Sixty-tw'o 
of the clients close J during the project period were 
started in a training program afrer theit release. Only 
19 of these completed theit training and were closed 
as rehabiliratcd. Eight of the rehabilitan:s were closed 
e nployed in an area of work unrelated to their training. 
Table 10 compares the salaries at closure of those 
tehabiliiants w'ho completed trainings dropped training, 
or never entered training, 

TABLE 10 

SALARY AT CLOSURE 





NUMBER OF 
CLIENTS 


AVERAGE 
WEEKLY SALARY 


COMPLETED TRAINING 


19 


$96 


DROPPED TRAINING 


8 


92 


NO TRAINING 


55 


78 


TOTAL 


82 


$84 



In an attempt to formulate guidelines in the deve- 
lopment of training plans with clients ^rom prison 
pcpu)arions» several factors were compared on the 
group of training successes and training failutes. 
For the purposes of this analysis, the success group 
consists of all clients who enteted training and com- 
pleted it, regardless of the type of closure (twu of the 
noi'rehabi litated closures completed their training 
programs but at the time of closure were back in prison) 
or the type of work that was being performed at the 
time of closure . 

Table 11 shows the average age and education 
at time of referral of the two groups. 



TABLE 11 

AGE AND EDUCATION OF TRAINING CASES 





MEAN 

AGE 


MEAN 

EDUCATION 


SUCCESS 


35 5 


10 


PAIL 


30.5 


10 



The figures show that formal education is not a 
significant factor in training success but that there is 
a tendency for the younger client to be a higher risk. 
Ihis analysis, however, docs rof take into account 
the type of training programs involved or their length. 
It is not at all unlikely that the younger client w.is 
placed in longer and more intensive training programs 
ubich would account, in part, for the higher dropout 
ratio. 

Tabic 12 shows the psychological prognoses, 
of the two groups, th.it were made at the time of ac- 
ceptance . 

TABLE 12 

TRAINING OUTCOME BY PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PROGNOSIS IN PERCENTAGES 





GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


SUCCESS 


37 


47 


16 


FAIL 


18 


49 


33 


TOTAL TRAINING 
CASES 


24 


48 


28 



I rom the table it can Kc seen that HYt of the 
success group were ludgcd to be goi^d to fair reha- 
bilitation risks, whereas only of the failures foil 

into these two categories. 

In considering a particular client's ability to 
carry through with training plans, his home situation 
and its stability must be taken into account. 

Table 15 compares the marital status of the two 
1 ining groups. 
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TABLE 13 

TRAINING OUTCOME BY MARITAL STATUS 
IN PERCENTAGES 





1 

MARRIEO 


i SEVER 

MARRIED 




OTHER 


SUCCESS 




11 


63 


FAIL 


-4 


25 


31 


TOTAL TRAfN'NG 
CASES 


38 


XI 


41 



The large SI percent of the training successes 
were either separated c: divorced. Of the married 
group, only 22 % completed their training programs. 

Chart I shows the mean test scores on each test 
of the General Aptitude Test Battery for the total 
group of inmates, the successfully rehabilitated inmates 
and those inmates who were provided services but 
closed not rehabilitated. This chart exaggerates the 
differences between groups since the test scores are 
shown in one point increments rather than the more 
usual five points. Some evidence that these differences 
are real is provided by their similarity to those rcp>ortcd 
in RD # 949 . fii'hnhi /f/iJfion of the Young Offender. 

One of the important services available to clients 
while in prison, was individual and group psycho- 
thciapy. Most td the emphasis was on group work but 
there were occasions when individual sessions were 
indicated as an aJ)unct to the group process. 

During the project period, 291 clients participated 
in psychotherapy sessions for vary’ing lengths of time. 

Table M portrays the rehabilitation outcome for 
those individuals who did not receive psychotherapy. 
In selecting clients for inelusioo in the treatment 
groups several factors were taken into consideration 
including length of time remaining in the institution, 
individual need for an ability to make use of aeatmeot, 
and motivation to change behaviot patterns. 
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CHART 1 

DiSTRIBUTiOM OF SCORES ON GATB 
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TABLE 14 

REHABILITATION OUTCOME FOR THERAPY 
A NO- THERAPY GROUPS 





THIRAPT 


HO - 
THIRAPT 


total 


R€HAB>LiTATE D 


47 




40 


4r. 


e? 


SOI 

REHABLITAIED 


XT 


yy% 


68 


67^ 


K1 


ACTIVE CASES 


716 


65»i 


115 


3 5 1 


331 


TOTAL 


791 




773 


43% 


51 i 




49 



43 



The total impact of the project upon the institution 
as a whole was difficult to evaluate statistically. 
Nine samples of 100 prisoners released every six 
mot.ths wete taken. These samples w'erc composed of 
the .'irst 100 inmates released after January I and July 
1 of each year of the project. The beginning date for 
this selection was July I, 1963, six months prior to 
the beginning of the program. The data collected con- 
sisted of the number of inmates who requested vo* 
cational training within the insticution. the number 
who were Vocational Rehabilitation Clients, and the 
number w'ho had returned to the prison seven months 
after the end of the project period. 

The hypotheses set forth were that as the reha- 
bilitation concept pervaded the institution there voi'ld 
be: (1) more requests for institutional vocational 

training, (2) an increasing percent of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation clients included among those released and 
(3) less recidivism. 

The results are shown in Table 15. 

As can be seen from the Table, there was little 
difference in the number who requested vocational 
training as the project matured. Hypothesis one was 
not verified. 

There was an increase in the percent of V^oca- 
tional Rehabilitation clients included in the sample, 
which stabilized at around 17% for the last two years 
of project operation. 

The recidivism rate remained fairly constant within 
each of the samples, except for the latter "*art of the 
project period when this rate showed a sharp decline. 
This can be attributed to the fact that when the data 
was collected, there had been a shorter time lapse 
for those released later. 

In comparing the percent of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation clients who returned to the Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary with the general Oklahoma State Peni- 
tentiacy population, the clients of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation had a consistently smaller return rate than 
the non clients for all periods except the second. 
Vithin this sample only one Vocational Rehabilitation 
client was included and this individual was returned 
to prison. The differences of percenrage returned 
varied from one period to another; however, the total 
difference for all samples amounted to 7 percent^ with 
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an overall return rate of Vocational Rehabilitation 
clients of 19 percent and an overall return rate of non 
clients of 26 percent. 

Although these figures are encouraging, the dif- 
ficulty of determining the cause of this decreased 
return rate for Vocational Rehabilitation clients must 
be pointed out. The data presented in Table ij does 
not all jw a determination of whether this reduced return 
rate is a result of Vocational Rehabilitation service.s 
or rhe selection procedures. 

Evaluation of Psychiatric and 
Psychological Hffecti\encss 

The cjginal application expressed an intent to 
perfect a Q sort technique to be utilized in a deter- 
mination of the effect of psychological therapy in 
changing self attitudes of the clients. During the first 
few months of project operations^ several different Q 
sons were developed. Each of the forms of the Q 
sort was field tested at the Oklahoma State Reformatory*. 

The field tests v^ere designed to provide vali- 
dation information regarding the Q sort. A further 
purpose of the field tests was to provide information 
regarding comparability cf results of this technique 
when used individually and in groups and when used 
as a card form or as a questionnaire form with this 
population. The wide range of intellectual abilities 
and educational achievement found in this population 
made the construction of an effective Q .sort for all 
clients impossible. A review of the tables presented 
earlier in this chapter on intellectual and academic 
factors teveals that although the majority of clients 
were of about normal intelligence and had sufficient 
education to complete a Q sort» a fairly large number 
were very restricted in these factors and a smaller 
number rated much above average. 

On the besis of the field tests of the Q sort, the 
feeling developed that the use of this technique or^ 
this population would not be effective in determining 
changes brought about by psychological therapy. The 
population of a study using this technique would have 
beer, so restricted that generalization would have 
been impossible. Rot these reasons the Q sort tcch- 



niv^jc aban JoncJ. AiU'^thcf attcnipt fo ac)i{c\'c‘, 

in some measure, this phase of the stL- iy invoUeJ a 
review of the psychological sumniar*' ol eaeli e.ise 
that had received therapy. Ihese summaries wert 
made at the time the client was discharged frkim ihe 
institution or when the therapy sessu'ns were ter- 
minated. The data derived from this souret is liiiuted 
in its usefulness b\' ficti>r‘ of subieetnity, .ind 
having the ra lings made tw tiu- same per^t'ii ulu' enn- 
ducted the iher.ipy. 

Attempts were made to provide a control group 
situation within the project environment, This was to 
have involved a small group of inmates judged to h.ne 
little or no rehabilitation potential who w. uld rcecivo 
reluabi litation services. Mach of tht'sc was to have 
been matched on the basis of age. psychiatric el.is>.j 
fication, intelligence, .-Jociocconomic background an! 
length of sentence with an inmate not receiving ser- 
vices. The project staff, with the exception of tlu“ 
psychologist and project director, were not to knoiv 
which clients were in this ' 'poor rir.k" group, 

('ritcria for selection of the "poor risk" group 
were established ami ir tlie screening protedure Jiini.itt s 
were selected to complete these ijoups. Keeping tlie 
other project personnel unjnformcii about whi> Ct>mprised 
the "poor risk" group proved impossible. liven re- 
quiring the psy cholvvgi St to write two evaluation rtpi>ris. 
one to be kept by the project ciirtcior revealing the 
"true" Peelings of the psyc htilogi si and the oihi-r to 
be kept with the case record and giving picture kd tlu 
person slanted toward his sirtngths, Paileci t*> be effet- 
tive . 

fn the majority eif instances tlu ci'^un s eli>rs rcfusi<i 
ro accept these individuals on their case!k>ad. In tliose 
instances in which "p >or risk" c.mdul.ites were 
vaccepted, the services w eh the client neekled vvere 
not available in the project Act oriiingly the "p mr 
risk" project vk-,is not effective 

Kmployment 

Securing empitnment for the tljenis did rmt prove 
to be a major pn^bJeni of this pn^jccC I he tvi,^ a^cas 
in which obtaining empfovment dnl present difficulties 
were in 'hose instances in vchieb the emplovce had m 



be bonded and in those organizations in which definite 
written policies existed prohibiting the employment 
of felons, 

The experiences of this project verify the findings 
of Ryan, Webb and Mandel* on the hiring practices of 
Minnesota business. They found only 10 % of busi- 
nesses responding to a questionnaire survey had written 
formal restrictions against hiring offenders. Sixty-four 
percent of the respondents expressed reluctance to 
hire offenders, but 62 percent were willing to discuss 
employment of offenders with Department of Corrections 
representatives. There was general agreement that 
offenders who had been employed performed satis- 
factorily on the job and in the community. 

*Ryan . ). ),; Webb, R. L. and Mandel, N. G. Offc.idcr 
Km ploy me nt Resource Sc.rvey. Minnesota Corrections 
Department, St. Paul. I966. 
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chapter l\' 



OHSCKVAl !()\S 

A careful examination of the lEita conrairuJ in t!u- 
preceding chapter leads to certain ir>tercsting con- 
clusions, These are, however, based on tlic program of 
services and the correctional institutioti outprud in 
earlier chapters. How applicable these conclusions 
are to other states is yet to be determinckl. A com 
parison of the information contained in this repkUt 
with that from other similar profccts. as that inform.it i an 
becomes available, will help to clarify this ,irca 

The most significant finding from this s»iidy js 
rhat manv public offenders can be reh.ibifltated, Ihe 
rehabili tation of the group of individual s. as .u comfd isIro! 
In this program, required some changes in tlie tra 
ditional philosophy anil concepts of b^uli tlie rtli.i- 
bilitation agenev and tlie institution. Tiu- numlur ot 
successfully re h abi I j ta t ed ipklividuals expeitcd from 
this disability grimp may not be as high .is lor tlu 
general progxant. Ho’vever. it is probablv no loAer 
than for m.iny of the oilu r '^pec i.i i i /t kl giou['s v\tth 
which rchabi 1 itat ion <s currentlv w,aking 

Experience in workifig wjth this group le.tisv fo 
better selection procedures. In the stulv reportCki 
here the number of refcrials declared ineligible for 
services decreased t on si steritK. Art iv:>proved pro- 
cedure for sele ting referrals u ndoubt i vl i\' aceounted 
for much of this decrease. .Also the improving know- 
ledge of the counselors jn^l their inertasnig willingness 
to accept the more H orderline cases was a faeror. 

\o h.ttd and fasr interia or cut off 

points can be specified. It must be remembered that 
the public ivf^cndcr is an individual. Mhile there are 
certain characteristics that seem to be more prevalent 
am:ing this group, the individuals comprising the group 
cannot be treated solely on the basis of these tharat- 
teristics. The selectlcjn criteria must remain flexible 
and mu st be used imly as gu ideJ iries. 

Selection procedures for chenrs from correctional 
institutions need to be carefully evaluated on a periodic 
basis A Comparison cd selcctK rj of the d.ita con- 
cerning e h ar.i e t< ri sT I e s - I .u e e pte 1 ir ! re i e c Ic d rc fe tr a I s 
With t'-e ml. ir-- itoin on i e h .ib il ■ f ,o e d .ind n.n - reha bi 1 1 ■ 
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tated individuals, indicates^ in many instances, that the 
selection procedures did not correspond with the factors 
relatini? to successful rehabilitation. For example, the 
younger individuals have a better chance of being accepted 
into the project; whereas, older inmates have a better 
chance of being rehabilitated. As another example the 
data accumulated on selection procedures shows that 
the individuals with a higher IQ tend to be the ones 
who are accepted in the project. The information 
presented on the GATB test scores indicates that 
these are the individuals with the smaller probability 
of s'jcccssful rehabilitation. The intelligence factor 
may well be related to the role of the psychologist. 
Since most individuals accepted for services were ex- 
peered to undergo psychological therapy, the evaluation 
by the psychologist tended to emphasize the strengths 
of the more verbal and more intelligent client. 

Another definite conclusion that can be reached 
from the study of the data presented in Chapter IJJ, is 
the necessity for avoiding excessive change in per- 
.sonnel. An examination of the reasons for closures 
in a not— rehabilitated status shows rhat the major 
factor was "not cooperative." "Not interested" con- 
stituted the second most numerous reason for closure 
and the third major reason was "loss of contact ’’ 
Great difficulty was experienced in maintaining a 
consisie.if program of services when personnel changes 
occurred. This lack of a consistent program con- 
tributed to the decreased motivation and unwillingness 
of the inmates to cooj>eraie> Huring the course of the 
project, changes also occurred in rhe followup coun- 
selors. These changes were followed almost invariably 
by a large number of clients who could not be located 
and were closed for this reason. 

More provision needs to be made for maintaining 
the same petsonnel in working with these clients. In 
those instances where it is not possible for the same 
person to be involved in the complete rehabilitation of 
the individual, a more careful and adcqjate method of 
transferring the c.^se from counselor (o counselor needs 
to be devised 

Another conclusion that can be reached from the 
data of this project is that the provision for services 
for this group of people is not expensive in terms of 
case service money. The major ex->ensc for the public 
offender in an in siiturional setting is within the coun- 
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idling and guidance area and rhe provision of adequate 
and well-trained personnel to provide the program of 
services needed. The cost of services provided is a 
function also of the amoant of services which can be 
provided by the institution. In well cqu ipped 
institution with adequate medical facilities the cost of 
surger>’, treatment and prosthetic appliances should be 
very small. 'il’ith adequate vocational training f.J.i- 
liiies available inside the institution, the cost for 
vocational training should also be small. ff'ithin this 
particular project the vocational training program was 
not adequately staffed or equipped to provide the degree 
of Training required and as a result, the cost for tuition 
and supplies and maintenance and transportation was 
higher than would be anticipated with a better equipped 
and staffed training facility. Medical facilities were 
also inadequate causing an increase in case service 
costs in this area. 

Long programs of vocational training after the 
inmate has left the institution do not seem to be con- 
ducive to successful rehabilitation. This conclusion 
has been verified by many of the projects reporting 
on training of inmates. The Oklahoma Reformatory 
Program found similar results and the South (*arolir^.i 
Project on Rehabilitation of Public Offenders also 
indicated that the prognosis for successful rehabilitation 
was nor good for long term training programs. 

The psychological prognosi.s done at time of ac- 
ceptance seemed to give a reasonable prediction of 
outcome of rehabilitation and of the results of a training 
pr'^gram. This was particularly true in regard to the 
c remes of the classification system. The prognosis 
made by the psychologist at the time of accrptancc 
was Pot quite as accurate in predicting training success 
or failure as in predicting whether or not the individual 
w'tuld be rehabilitated. It may be concluded ih.^t the 
psychologist is an essential member of the rehabilitation 
tean. 

llie information on marital status indicates that 
the individual who had a family dependent c»n him 
was less likely to complete a training program or be 
rehabilitated than the person responsible only for him- 
self. Many factors were identified which were related 
to this linding. In some instances poor planning on the 
part of 'he rehabilitation agency icsulted in placing 
these individuals in long term (raining prtgran s. The 
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pressures coming from thf family often resulted in the 
client's failure to complete training or the rehabilitation 
plan. In other instances the firancial security pro- 
vided the famsiy by public or private assistance agen- 
cies made it seem more advantageous for the client 
to return to prjso.i in order that his family could con- 
tinue to be eligible for this financial security. 

The results of the Genera) Aptitude Test Battery 
arc interesting in that they are in the opposite direction 
of what would be anticipated from a study of the general 
caseload of a lehabiJitation agency. The not-rehabi- 
litaied client tends to score high'' on most areas of 
this test than does the rehabilitated client. The 
objective of \ccational Rehabilitation *s to assist 
handicapped individuals to reach the highest possible 
level vocationally, socially, and economically. The 
Rehabilitation counselor who provided services to an 
individual with superior aptitudes and abilities, pla.aned 
wi th that individual to achieve the highe st goal of 
which he was capable. TTiis type of plan ordinarily 
required an extended period of vocational training 
after the individual left the insNtution. As has ce- 
pe a ted ly been show'n by research and dc.nonstraticn 
programs, this type of individual ordinarily does not 
remain in a long-term vocational training program. As 
a result the type of planning which was done inside toe 
institution often resulted in placing the individual in 
a situation in which he was likely to fail. 

planning a le sser vocational goal tor these in- 
Hividuals was also, in many instances, self-defeating, 
in that the client did not realize his potential and as 
a result was dissatisfied and unhappy with the vocation 
selected. 7Tic result of this kind of a dilemrrv. has 
been that the services provided by Vocational Reha- 
bilitation were, for some individuals, ineffective in 
helping them to achici^c their vocational goal. 

Both the Oklahoma State Penitentiary a'-.d the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division have recognized 
the problem* inherent in this situation and have taken 
steps to improve the vocational training program within 
the instuution. Th' results of this planning program 
will be prcserited in the next chapter of this report. 

Table in Chapter 111 presents some interesting 
information A review of this table shows that the 
pert»ntj^e of V^ocational Rehabilitation clients who 
have jccn returned to the institution has been con- 
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cussion of the table, it ir. impossible on the 
■he data currently available to determine whether th^s 
.A r-^A fpmrn rate is a func .on of the selection pro 
Ted'^ures used in determining Vocational Rehabilitation 

clients or a function of the setviecs 

1- is likely that both (actors play an impottant tol.. 

In evaluating this information, 

Table 6, is significant. This t.able tndicates that 
38% of all clients had a psychologica ptognosis 
signaled as poor and 21% of all rehabilitated clients 
weC also given a prognosis of poor on the basis of the 
psychologiLl examination done at time of acceptance. 

Certain areas within project operations created 
specific ptoblems fot the staff. Certain of these were 
particularly significant. 

^ The first was the lack of recognition on the part 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency of the size 
and extent of the ptobletn involved. As a tesul. of 
this lack of recognition the pro)ect was continuously 
understaffed and it was not until it had tetminate. 
that plans were made to provide suffKicnt stati to 
begin to mote fully meet the needs of the cottectional 
-tehabUitation program. There was also a failure u, 
^realize the elfects of the geographical distances within 
the Penitentiary subdivisions. Because ° ^ 

graphical sepaiation of certain 

fhe project staff encountered great difficulty in keeping 
up with the clients who wete transferred from one 
unit to anothet. Sufficient staff was not available to 
provide services at each of the units involved and 
ihus when it becan.e necessary for the institution to 
transfer a client to one of the outlying units, t 
services had to be provided on an itinetant counselor 
basis. This made it impossible to continue Psyche- 
logical thetapy and the other types of programs which 
were planned for tbe ir mate. 

The se-ond major problem vncountcr^d was a 
lack ol tf!ec iv« communications betweer. Institutional 
personnel and Rehabilitation personnel. Although corn- 
municatior.s at the loc.l level appeared to be faitly 
good and improved ihioughout the duiation ol the pto- 
iect, communications on the administrative level were 
nevet sufficient to make possible the kind of con- 
itructive criticism and planning that was needed lot an 
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ongoing and improving program. 



As a result 



many problems which w^ere minor in the beginning 
developed into serious obstacles before they could 
be remedied by proper administrative decision. Part 
of the difficulty in this respect was due to the geo- 
graphic separation of the heads of the agencies in- 
volved. Attempts were made throughout tl e period to 
overcome this problem by creation of various types of 
liaison committees to study problems originating 
wi thin the program and to bring them to the attention 
of the administrative authorities. These endeavors 
were not, however, markedly successful. 



The number and kind of clients served must he a 
function of the kind and amount of services available. 
The experience with the **poor risk*^ group failed 
largely bevause the type of individuals who fell in 
die poor risk category were those who needed ex- 
tensive service s over a long period cf time. Since 
these services were not available, the counselors were 
reluctant to accept the individuals as clients and, 
even when they did so. w^e re unable to provide the 
services which would hopefully have resulted in their 
rehabilitation. 

The last area which the project suggested was 
the necessity for a total commitment by all agencies 
concerned. From time to time during the term of the 
project the different agencies seemed to vacillate 
between a kind of all-out commitment to the reha- 
bilitation of the public offender and a type of retreat 
from this kind of program. Thio resulted in an in- 
consistency which interfered with the rehabilitation 
of these individuals. 



Conclusions 
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chapter V 



KUrURh THH PROCiRAM 

Prior to the termination of the project, the iicci s\ni won 
made to continue the program of services as .in ongoing part 
of the Institutional ond Vocational Rch.ibi li ration Program. 
Hjtpeiience gained during the demonstration phase pointed 
cut the need for certain changes .inj modi fication s. 

Activities currentty being carried out rcpre.senr the 
necessary first step in J?csc changes. 1'he plan fur tiu sc 
activities is described as follow s. 

Propo.sal foi Establishing a Vocation.;! KclMbilit.ijion 
Facility at Strin ?Unvn 
A of the Oklohor o Stote Fcniter.tiary 

BACKGROUND 

The Uklahoma State Penitentiary and the Hi vision uf 
W'cational Rehabilitation of the Stare fhcird fur \'cc.it:on,ii 
Tducauon recognize the need for and .ue mutually interest- 
ed in providing improved rehabilitation services to irjrnatcs 
confi.Tcd to the Peni tenti arv. 

The Penitentiary and the Pi vision hive forked clasrN 
together for several years. An application tu the Wicatlnnal 
Rehabilitation Atlmini stration for a research aid ilemonsira- 
tion project to estibbsh an integrated method for providing 
institutional and follow-up .'ehabilit.ition services todigiblc 
Penitentiary Inmates was submitted .^nd approved in I'Ti^. 
The grant w'ls to have tcrmin.atcd on M.uen I. jUbr. hut ,i 
four month extension lo June ^0. PX>7 was granted due to 
the biennial meeting of the Oklahocia State Legislature, 
The extension was requested primarily for the puro<'>se of 
giving the Division and the Penitentiary sufficient time to 
work wi.rh the State Legislature in seiuring utlcquatc state 
Ainds to coacinuc .and improve the program of services ilevc- 
ioped under the research and dcrrionstration profcct. 

Pfogrcs.s has been steady since the research and dc- 
monstr.atiun project started dc.spiic a multitutk- of problems. 
An cxp.xndcd testing pro gran has improved thr screening 
process for selecting clients for services, and group einm- 
scling has proved to be a useful tool for elien scH .issess- 
mcnl, 7h»' princpal weakness of the rehaStlit.ition prtigroni 
from i ts i n i tiation has been the Lick of adequate vocational 
t'ainl“'g. Only '’on-the joh** oppotrunities arc .av.iilabic at 
die l^cnit enti ary , and aii extn-mely limited vocational tr.ain- 
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ing program is in operation at Stringrown, a satellite ot the 
Penitentiary. 

Realizing that vocation al training was a necessary 
element in the rehabilitation process, the Di vi si on and 
Penitentiary submitted a project development application 
for the purpose of studying the feasibility of establishing a 
vocational training program as an integral part of the exist- 
ing lehabilitation program, llie project development appli’ 
cation contained the following aims and objectives: 

1. Determination of the feasibility of establish- 
ing a vocational training program as an integral 
part of the rehabilitation program. 



2. Development of an improved program of vocational 
training. 

5. Preparation of preliminary schematic drawingsof 
the required facility. 

Preparation of recommendations for implementation 
for the next Oklahoma Stare Legislature* 

The study conducted under the project development 
grant revolved around comprehensive planning for a total 
program of rehabilitation services to serve a maximum 
number of inmates. Although the project development study 
is not yet ccmplete» there has been sufficient discussion, 
planning and information gathered to enable the Division 
and the Penitentiary to make certain decisions regarding 
the future program of rehabilitation services they w-ould like 
to initiate in the Penitentiary* 

The physical facility at the main instituticn, where 
the current rehabilitation program is being conducted, i s 
not conducive to carrying on an adequate rehabilitation 
program because of the lack of space. Realizing that it 
was impractical to think about planning toward developing 
a program of vocational training within the main institution, 
the project lear.i dev’oted its time to exploring possibilities 
of relocating the present rehabilitation program along with 
the proposed vocational training facility in a location out- 
side the main institutior. 

Two possibilities were thoroughly explored: (I) con- 

stfucling a new medium security institution to house the 
rehabilitation program, including vocational training area^, 
on a sixty acre tract owned by the P*nitentiary on the south 



side of U. S. Highway 270 in McAlestcr; and (2) renovating 
a minimum security satellite institution located some forty 
miles sourii of the main institution at StWngtown, Oklahoma. 

It was agreed that the cost of building an entire facil- 
ity would be prohibitive, and that the wiser choice would be 
to renovate the existing institution located at Stringtown, 
even though its remote location might malce it difficult to 
hire professional staff. 

As a result of this study, and the expciicncc gained 
through the research and demonstration project, the Divi- 
sion and Penitentiary aic now of the opinion that the two 
agencies ate in a position to initiate a permanent program 
of rehabilitation services in the Penitentiary. The follow- 
ing application which requests funds to establish a voca- 
fional rehabilitation facility at Stringtown depicts the 
program of services the Division aud the Penitentiary pro- 
pose to ini tJ ate and describes ihc method by which the 
program will be financed and operated. 

PURPOSE AND NEED FOR PROPOSED FACILITY 

The Division and the Penitentiary pro|x>sc to establish 
a comprehensive vocational rehabilitation facility at the 
Penitentiary's satellite institution at Stringtown, Oklahoma. 
This tiicility, hereinafter referred to as Stringtown, was 
originally a Boy's Training School, later a Prisoner of 
Camp, and is currently designated as a Vocational Training 
School. 

The purpose of the proposed facility is to provide 
improved tehaSilltatJon services to inmates confined to the 
Penitentiary who arc suffering from physical or mental 
di sabilitJ es. 

Research and experience have shown that many of the 
inmates confined to the Oklahoma State Penitentiary are in 
need of and can profit from rehabilitation services but have 
been denied the opportunity because of the lack of adequate 
facili ti es, program s of servi ecs, and staff to adequately 
serve them. The present rehabilitation sc'vices provided 
by the Penirentiary and the Division have, to some degree, 
helped many adult offenders attain at least some level of 
psychological, social and vocational competence and inde- 
pendence; however, both agencies realize that their respec- 
tive programs arc inadequate in many areas. Both agencies 
agree that neither agency independently can provide suf- 
Gcient services to the inmate which would enable him to 
take his place in society as a prodijciivc, taxpaying citizen. 
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Boch agencies do agree, horever, that by combining their 
services and resources Into a comprehensive program of 
uninterruplod services, il will greatly increase each 
inmate's chance for total rehabilitation. It is reasonable to 
expect that the proposed p.ogram of services will contri- 
bute to the State's overall program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services to this disability group, as well as, substan- 
tially increase the number of individual s to be served. 

Specifically, the plan Involves: (1) designating rhe 

satellite institution located at Stringtov,ii as a rehabilita- 
tion facility for the public offender to be operated jointly 
b>- the Division tnd the Penitentiary, (2) transferring of 
state funds to the Division by the Penitentiary for rehabili- 
tation purposes; (3) remodeling, altering, and expanding 
the existing Stringtov^Ti facility to house the proposed pro- 
gram of services; (4.i purchasing of necessary equipment; 
and (5) providing additional treatment, counsel ing and 
training staff. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PROPOSED FACILITY 

The proposed program of rehabilitation services will be 
administered jointly by the Division and the Penitentiarv 
The Division will be administratively responsible for train- 
ing, treatment and other lehabilitation services provided in 
the facility, and the Penitentiary will be responsible for 
security and maintenance of inmates accepted into the 
facili ty. 

The Division will designate a program director who, 
under general supervision of the Division, will direct and 
supervise vocational rehabilitation services provided in the 
facility. 

The Penitentiary will designate a c<^rrecti jnaJ officei 
with rhe rank of captain who, under general supervision of 
the Penitentiary, will direct and supervise security and 
maintenance in the facility. 

In order to insure malnienance of effective administra- 
ti ve relationships and adequate progt am evaluation and 
review, two committees will be established as follows: 
Steering Committee’^ to be composed of super- 

visory personnel representing the State Board of Affairs, 
the Oklahoma State Penitentiary, the Pardon and Parole 
Department, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
Members of this Committee will serve as liaison persons 
between th^ ‘’program" and their respective agencies or 
instifutions. This Committee will meet monthly, and 
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oftener» if aceded, ipon the request of the Divisioii and 
FJc.iirentiary. The responsibilities of the Committee v/ill be; 

1. To develop an institutional and post-institu- 
tional team to provide adequate rehabilitation 
services to those inmates accepted in the pro- 
gram, and gi\e rhe necessary support and 
direction to the program to enable it to operate 

effectively. 

2. To establish controls and procedures that will 
effect satisfactory execution of the rehabilita- 
tion program. 

I, To explore and report areas and resources for 
furthet cooperative efforts, 

4. To review and evaluate working relationships 
and operating procedures and offer recommend- 
ations for improvement. 

5, To keep formal minutes of all meetings and 
transmit same to rhe heads of the institutions 
and agencies involved. 

Rci icu rohcics ComwJtcc^ composed of 

the Warden of the Penitentiary, Director of the Division, 
ChaJmian of the Oklahoma State Boat3 of PoMic Affturs, 
and Director of the Pardon and Parole Depattment, shall 
meet ouartetly or oftener, if conditions require, upon the 
call of the Division and Pen'tentiary. This Committee 
will have the following responsibilities: 

L To review .progress. 

2. Make needed revisions in policies and plans. 

OPERATIONAL PLAN 

In setting up a program of this type and scope, it is 
recognized that certain services to the inmate confined to 
the Penitentiary can legally be the responsibility of both 
agencies. The very nature of the problem and the common 
objective make this so. It is believed that the proposed 
program will provide a continuous and uninterrupted ser- 
vice ibrougb ’'common areas’* without duplication or en- 
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croachmrnt of one agency on r.he legal responsibilicies of 
the other. It should mean an enrichment of the separate 
programs of each agency and save substantial sums of 
public money. 

The very nature of this program is designed to facili- 
tate two agencies working together in a team effort. The 
two agencies will be jointly responsible for exploring and 
detentiining the need and the eventual placing in operation 
of a functional program. 

The plan as envisioned includes two separate units or 
programs, but so related as to provide continuous and 
uninterrupted services. 

Penitenliary Services 

The primary control and responsibility of this part of 
the total program is vested in the Penitentiary. Activities 
which are currently, traditionally, and legally the function 
of the Penitentiary (not specifically assigned to the Divi- 
sion as enumerated herein) will be the responsibility of 
the Peni tentiary. 

Vocational Rehahilitaiion Services 

The operational aspects of the program, as they relate 
to that phase of the total progran which are currently, 
traditionally, and legally the functions uf the Division, will 
be the responsibility of the Division, 

Referrals to the Facility - Referrals to the facility 
will be restricted to inmates accepted by the Division as 
rehabilitation clients. All incoming inmates will be screen- 
ed and evaluated by Division and Penitentiary staff members 
at the main prison, and a recommendation for transfer to the 
Stringtown Rehabilitation facility will be made to the Peni- 
tentiary Classification Committee if it is felt that the 
individual is in need of and can profit from the services 
offered in the facility. 

Exclusion of Clients from the Rehabilitation Program - 
A client may be removed from the piogram at any stage of 
this evaluation or aalning if it is felt that his training wMl 
not make him employable, or if his behavior is such that it 
might be detrimental to the well-being of other clients or of 
the program. Exclusion of the client w.ll result only upon 
the recommendation of the staffing committee which will be 
composed of both Division and Penitentiary personnel. 

Operating Policies - Participating agencies will be 
governed by the normal operating procedures of the respec- 
tive agencies where no special provisions have been made. 
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Conflicting Policies - In clisc of conflicting policies: 
an agreement will be sought through a meeting of represen- 
tatives of the two agencies at w’hatcv.^r level of authority 
that might be required. 

Changes in Plan - It is highly urilikcly that an>’ com- 
prehensive program such as this could be developed with- 
out later needing revisions Therefore, any needed changes 
in procedure may be made by^ representatives of the two 
agencies at whatever level of authority that might be re- 
quired by each agency. 



Program of Services 

The program of services to br* provided in the rchabi- 
(itation tacility will consist of vocational evaluation, 
treatment, training, worW adjustment, and follow-up. In 
essence, it will represent a considerable expansion and 
improvement of the existing peni tenri ary^ rch ,iL>] 1 i ration 
program, particolarlv in the areas of training and treatment. 
The objectives of the rchabilitaiion program will be (1) u> 
evaluate the inmate^s vocational rehabilitation potential, 
(2) to help bring about a beneficial change of his general 
attitude, (3) to provide him with training whenever feasi- 
ble, and (4) to develop a rehabilitation progr^im for him 
when he Icav’^cs the institution. In .short, the Inmate’s 
personal attributes and liabilities will be asscssc<i In the 
most complete marmcr possible in order to plan an institu- 
tional and post-institutional rehabilitation program which 
w’ill help him to become a law’-abiiling and responsible 
citizen rather than a recidivist. 

Vocatiorixil f:t uluntiou 

All incoming inmates at the Penitentiary will be admin- 
istered the General Aptitude Test Mattery an 1 other select- 
ed tests and will be considctcd for services on the bases ol 
eligibility and feasibility. Those who arc selected as 
clients will undergo fitthcr wcatiorial and psychological 
testing to determine the bc.st possible program for ihcni. 
Uhen testing and counseling indicate a specific trade and it 
is available at the rchabilit&tior facility’ or at one of the 
Penitentiary institutions, every effort will be made to [dace 
the client in this progra^m. 

Tfculncril 

Trcatmcni services to be provided in the facility ^1 ■ 
include vocational rehabilitation counseling, psychologu ,s ! 
counseling, social work, ?,nd psychiatric con sul t.ujon . 
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Rehabilitation Counseling 

\nciividuoi - Following screening and establishment 
of eligibility, the vocation.^1 rehabilitation counselor will 
inrervitw the inmate primarily to explain the purpose and 
pioccdures of the rehabilita^ioi. program and to try to work 
out a vocational objective on the basis of test information. 
Several sessions may be necessary before a feasible plan 
can be initiated which will fii uic inmate*s Steeds and be in 
accordance with his abilities. "The frequency of further 
individual vocational counseling during the inmate’s incar- 
ceration vill depend upon the particular situation. Gener- 
ally, these sessions will be roTjCerned with revisions of 
rhe institutional program, work and social adjustment, and 
post'tclease planning. 

Group - Tlic vocational rehabilitation counselor, 
altc: receiving training, will, whenever possible, hold 

formal group counseling sessions on a regular basis, I'hey 
will be oriented primarily toward helping the inmate work 
out social and vocational problems and helping him deve- 
lop a more realistic self-assessment. 

P sychological Counseling 

Individual- Individual psyctiologicel counseling 
will be available in cases where lesriiig reveals a serious 
need for therroy, However, experience has shown that 
iruiividual therapy in a correctional institutional setting is 
limited by several ^actors. The Jirst of these is the re- 
quirement of a great number of professional man-hours 
which will benefit only a few individuals. Sec ndly, it is 
felt that many inmaces will not be in the Penitentiary long 
enough to become involved in a deep theiapCLtic relation- 
ship. A third factor concerns the nature of the emotional 
disability experienced by a majority of inmates. Psycho- 
pathic character disorders ordinarily respond very slowly 
to therapeutic t»^eatmcnt, and, conseq icnrly, demand a 
great amount '*f time with a minimum of positive prognosis. 

Group- The emphasi s on psycho logi cal treatment 
will be placed primarily on group therapy where more in- 
mates may be seen with less expense of professional man- 
hours. Generally, these sessions will be less structured 
and require more personally involved patticipatJon than the 
rehabilitation counselor groups. Although the psychologist j 
will have then offices at the main prison, they will spend 
time working with clients at Strlngtown. 

Social Wor-l' A sotial v'ofker will be employed 
and, in addition to his nonnal social work practices, will 
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work with othc! state a^;(T^ics in (I) tet;uc sting, securing 
and cvaluatitig social histories r,ikcn on inm.atcs .\r\d the r 
families by local field Aoikcrs, ,md (2) arranging for post- 
release support for inmates when ri rcum stances rcv|uirc it. 

r r;y chuj/nc 

A psychiatric consultant \.ill ocavaiiab.e to supervise 
the treatment program .ind to help the staff h.ive a better 
understanding of the person with whom they are working. 

TRAINING 

It Is envisioned that, in time, training progr,\ms will be 
developed in several vocational training areas; however, 
due to the newnc.ss of the program and the amount <if plan- 
ning time required to adequately cst.tblish a vt>e. irion.it 
training program, training will be restr.ctcd, iluring the firsr 
year, ro (I) heavy cquipmcr.t operation; (2) hciivy eqoip- 
mc;it mechanics; (3) f.aipcntry; (4) plumbing; f*)} electric- 
ity, including motor rewinding and .cfrigeratioii ; (6) paint- 
ing; (7) brick masonry: (H) dry clo.iriing; (9) laundri ; 

(10) cooking and baking; ('ll) meat cutting; arid (12) auto 
mechanics. These training pro^,rams are already in opeia- 
tion, but herttalorc training has consisted primarily of 
pcnajrming maintenance task:, in the insricution, It is 
plajined to improve the existing training programs by drawing 
up training ou’dncs, purchasing new and needed training 
equipment, and by attempting in every way isissible to 
impiovc iristructiori. The llivision vill continue to employ 
the present itistiuetcrs and will give them rhe ojuvutmiirr 
ro take refresher courses in their fields ami to receive 
training in teaching methods. If they are subsequently 
unable to perform thei^ duties sali sfactori 1) , they will be 
replaced by qualified fnstrjctors, 

Anticipated training courses to be established at a 
later date include: body and fender repaii, radio aad tele- 

vision, furniture upholster)’ and other primary trades th,u 
would offer employer, ent opportunities to the relcMsed inmate, 

FOLLOWhUP 

Since the ultimate goal in rehabilitati; n of the public 
offender js a satisfactory adjustment in the community, the 
impattance of follow-up cour seling cannot be overestim„U-d. 
Some of the diverse areas of hdh^w-up ounselor-eltent 
involvement are: locating employment opportunities public 

relations in the community, job placement. on-thc-|uh 
training assignments, private and public academic .me 
vocational training frograms, finding adequate living quar- 
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tecs, providing maintcna;)ce funds for necessities, worfcing 
with ot!ier agencies such as the Department of PuSHc 
Welfalc* and the Pardon and Parole Office for the client's 
benefit, and offering counseling and advice to the client as 
he faces myriad p loblems v/hile experienLtng the very diffi- 
cult transition from a structured to a relatively unstructured 
environment. 7b c follow up counselor presently working in 
tlie Penitentiary program has a very large caseload which 
preveijts him from serving each client adequately. It is 
planned, therefore, to increase the follow-up staff by at 
least one new couns^-lor. In addition to the two follow' up 
counselors working in the program full time, the entire 
stfff of the Division, consisting of over 100 counselors, 
will assist in the follow-up aspect of the program. 

STAFFING OF THE PROPOSED 
REHABILITATION FACILITY 

Staffing of the facility will be acconplished through 
transfer of s»^ate funds from the Pcnitcntiaiy to the Divisior, 
These funds will be matched cn a 3 to I basis with federal 
funds, which will make up the budget from which the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation services will be operated. The 
amount of state Junds to be iransfeited to the Division will 
be deteimined by the Division, Penitentiary, and the Okla- 
homa State T/oard of Public Affairs tach year. The amount 
to oc transferred will detemune the scope of the program 
and the number of inmates to be served The sum of 
$70,000 has beer agreed upon as being the minimum amount 
rcqiired to estfTlish and operate a basic rehabilitation 
program in the Penitentiary, and the amount of state ht.nds 
transferred to the Division shaU not be less than rhis 
figure. 

Personnel to he employed by the facilio/ will include 
4 rehabilitation coantelors, 1 pxgram supervisor, 2 follow- 
up counselors, 1 recreational director, 2 psychologists 
1 part-time psychiatrist, 4 secretaries, and 12 vocational 
itistfxictofs. 

PHYSICAL PUNT 

The n»ogram of rehabtlitation services will bo conducted 
in both the main institution and at the **'t;ingtown facility. 
Since only screening and diagnostic procedures will he 
provided at the main institution, it is felt that the physical 
facilities at the main institution are adequate for this 
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service, and, therefore, funds requested in this application 
for renovarion, alteration and expansion arc hein^ requested 
only for Stringtown vhere the major portion of the rchabllita- 
tior. program will be housed. 
izxistirg raciitly 

Stringtown is a minimum sccutit/ satellite of the 
Penitentiary, located approximately forty miles south of the 
main instirution. The facility originally a Hoy's 

Training School, later a Prisoi-er of War Camp, and more 
recently nas been designated as a Vocational Training 
School, In actuality, ho'vcver, most of its 200-nan popula 
lion consists of elderly inmates who arc ;^,ood security 
risks, and men who operate and maintain the Pcriitcntiaiy’s 
-'aitle and farming operations on r'd'acvnt state land. E'ivc 
vocational schools arc in operation, but very frw inmates 
are enrolled, and training consists primarily of performing 
maintenance tasks in the institution. 

The total complex consists of four dormitories which 
have a maximum capacity of four hundred men. In addition 
to the donTiitories, there exijrs an admini slration buihling. a 
a boiler r.ad laundry building, a gymnanum, two training 
buildings, a kitchen and dining hall, a vis'tmg building, a 
chapel, and a garage used fot institutional vehicles. 

\s previously mentioned, the cooperating p.'rdcs pro- 
pose to designate Stringtown as a rchabili l.ition fnci 1 1 ry . 
In order to ready the facility for the proposed progr.im of 
rehabilitation serv'ccs, certain renoVsTtion, .ifter,iM«^ns 
and expansion will be required to the existing facility. 
Thierc will be two renovatjon pmgramr. icqi'ircd: M) reno- 

vating the facility from a minimum sccuriry insli»ution to 
a medium security insrirulion, which the hi vision canni.t 
pariic.*paie in financirlly, since this is considered to be 
security a. id mainrcnanct, nd (2) rcr, ovation of the :fLi;n- 
ing and treatment areas, whi r h the Division wrll pnrtic. - 
pate in financially, since training and trcatmc*r, t falls in 
the nrea of rehabilitation services. 

Rcuot aticn t<j lie Prof i Jed hy ffw Petn fi ntK^ry 

Since many of the inmates who will be accepted into 
the rehabilitation program will have been In the in.sriiution 
for less than djiriy days and will not be on lru^tcc issign- 
mcpis, it is deemed necessary, for security pi'rposcs. to 
change Stringtown from a minimum to a medium . ecurity 
instiCutien. In order to accomplish this, it is proposed to 
5urround the facility with a wire fence topped with barbed 
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wire, thus, convening the facility to a medium security 
institution. It is estimated that the cost of this portion of 
the required renovation will be $30,000. The Oklahoma 
State Board of Public Affairs has agreed to permit the 
Penitcnuac)' to utilize bond and/or medical research money 
for this cxpendlture. 

Rcjovation to Be ProviVe^/ Cooperatively by the 
Division and Periteniiary 

In order to accommodate the proposed training program, 
it will be rcccsrary to tenovate three existing biildings, 
expand one building, and build on to an existing foundation 
and concrete olab- The existing buildings were construct- 
ed in 1931 and 1932, 

The first building to be renovated is the vocational 
building which will rtouse the Body and fender Shop, 
Machine Shop, Electrical Shop, Plumbing Shop, Paint Shop, 
Carpentry Shop, Refrigeration .‘hop. Electronic Shop, Weld- 
ing Shop, Transform ;r Room, Projection Room, Office, 
Classroom s, Storage and Rest Rcoms- 

Thc space to be renovated consists of some 20,725 
square feet. Tht space is currently being utilized as a 
Vocational Training Center. It is difficult to determine rbe 
original cost of the existing structure, since it was built by 
inmate labor. The Oklahoma S^ate Boatd of Public Affairs 
has assessed the value of the building at more than 
$125,000. The building has a life expectancy in excess of 
25 years. 

TTre second building to be renovated is the Welding 
and Plumbing Shop Building which will house the Brick and 
Masonry Shop, Classroom, Tool Rc:m and Rest Room. The 
building is presently being used as a welding and plumbing 
shop. The space to be renovated consists of 1,407 square 
feet. It is aUo difficult to determine the original cost of 
this building, because it, too, was constructed with inmate 
labor. The building ts estimated to have a present value of 
$15,000 by the Okl 2 thoma State Board of Public Affairs, and 
die building has a life expectancy in excess of 25 years. 

The third building to be icnovatcd is the Power House 
Building which will h u:c the Boiler Room, Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Rooms, khe build’ng is presently being used 
as a Boiler Room and Liundry Room. The space to be 
renovated consists of 4,228 square feet. It is also difficult 
to determine the original cost of this building, because it, 
too, was constructed with inmate labor. The building is 
estimated to have a present value of $40,000 by the Okla^ 
homa State Board of Public Affairs, and it has a life cxpcct- 
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ancy in excess of 25 years 

The building to be expjnded is the Kitchen Lind Dining 
Area. The n». v addirron will house a walk-in cooler and a 
m^al processing area. It is difficult to determine the ori- 
gptjal cost of the existing building because it was construct- 
ed with inmate labor. The building is e estimated to have a 
pre.sent value of S.^0C,000 by the Oklahoma State Ik>ard of 
Public Affairs, and it has a life expectancy in excess of 
25 years. 

The building to be built on the existing foundation and 
concrete slab will be used as an Auto Mech;ijjic Training 
Shop. The new construction consists of 2,800 situate feet. 
ITc cost of the existing foundation and concrete .slab is 
estimated to have a present value of S5,CC0 by the Okla- 
homa State Board of Public Affairs, and it h.^s a life expect- 
ancy in excess of 25 years. 



P roposed Rcyioi alior} 

Vocatiomil Puildiny,- - It is proposed rci renovate 
the vocational building to house the majoriry of rhe voca- 
tional training areas and academic subjeers which arc to be 
taught in conjunction with the inmate..’ rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The primary reason for selecting this particular 
building to house the training pn'gr*^^ was dc.e ro the 
ainou.it of space in rhe building and existing facilities. 
The proposed renovarion of rhe existing struc'urc includes^ 

1. Remove existing roofing, repair roof deck 
and install new roof on enrirc building. 

2. Install new suspended ceiling with nev; 
fluorescent lights in each area. 

3. Install new plumbing facilities in new rest 
room s. 

4. Install new brick part.tions to create work 
and office space. 

5. Install five new 9' x 8' c vethcad re- 

place one 6’ X 7* sliding clnor. Kepi kc 
three V x 6’8” hollow core doors. In.stali 
eleven new V x 6’8" hollow core doors. 

Install th'^cc new 3’ x 6*8" steel exterior 
doors. 

o. Remove twenty-three windows and brick up 
openings. 

7. Install thirteen windows in new exterior w.ills. 

8. Install 3’ x 8* glass in walls between class- 
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room.c and shop areas. 

9 . Install 165 ' of new 10 " cavity brick exterior 
walls. 

10. Install J rafter roof from new w.ills to existing 
building. 

11. Build two concrete loading docks, one set of 
concrete steps and one large concrete ramp. 

12. Remove old transformers and install three new 
50 KW transformers, 

15 . Install new electrical outlets of 110 and 220 
volts as needed for various machines. 

14, Plaster 165' of existing brick wall that is 
dc faced, 

1 5. paint ail areas, walls and floors. 

16 . Install new concrete floor and new brick 
wall between body shop and machine shop 
area as shown on the sclie.nalic drawing. 

17. Install new space heaters. 

18. Install new ilte: system^ exhaust fan and 
explosion proof lights in the spray paint 
booth. 

19* Install five exhaust fans in roof for build- 
ing ventilation. 

20, Install new steel rack ou Ti-nsformer 
Room for secondary electric service, 

firitk a<tJ Masonry Shop- It is proposed r© 
renovate i!ie Welding and Plumbing Shop Building to house 
the Brick and Masonry Shop, Classroom, Tool Room and 
Rest Room. Tl:e primary reason for selecting this particu- 
lar building to house the Brick and Masonry Trainir ^ P»o- 
gtam was due to this building being of adequate size for 
this particular function. The proposed renovation of the 
existing structure includes: 

1, Install 40 feet of brick walls with glass obser’ 
vation area. 

2. Install new suspended ceiling and new lights 
in all areas. 

3 Install floor tile in the classroom. 

4. Install new electrical outlets as needed, 

5. Paint entire area. 

6 . Brick up V x 8 ' door opening. 

7. Install new eiectneal distribution panel witli 
necessary wiring for lights and outlets. 

Dry Cleaning, Laundry and Boiler Room' 

It is proposed to renovate die present power house to 
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house the Dry Cleaning, Laundry and hoi'er Kooir. . The 
primary' reason for selecting this particular building to 
house the Laundry and Dry Cleaning training program was 
iue to this building being presently equipped with steam 
generating equipment and laundry equipment. The proposed 
renovarion of the existing structure includes: 

L Install ^2' of brick walJ wiih glass observa- 
tion areas and new door. 

3, Repair soffit under the eaves of the building. 

3. Paint all walls and floors. 

•L Install new' lights and electrical wiring. 

5. Install new electrical outlets. 

6. Install new electrical distribution panel. 

.Mct/Z /VorrssjNg omi Wcflhir} (.oolcr Rauff s 

It is proposed to build a LI' x 32’ addition to 
the ki'chen and dining area to house the Meat Processing 
and a Waik-in-CooIer, complete w'ith meat hook.' and 
tmek, Urge enough to house swinging beef. 

The expansion will be built with 10"* brick cavity 
w'aUs, flat rocL insulated v alk, floor and ceiling in the 
walk-in cooler. The walk-in cooler shall h ive a ten pera- 
ture of 0^ h\ New ceiling, lights, unir he ate/ anc new 
concrete floor will be installed in the meat proces.'ifig 
room. 

Auh Mr(T>rjn/( It is proposed to construct 

new walls roof on the existing concrete slab ami found- 
ation to house the Auto Mechanic Training Progr.im. The 
prir .ry reason for selecting thi s particul ar slab and feunda- 
tion on which to construct walls and roof to house nc Auto 
Mcchiiric Shop was due to the size and location widi n the 
vocational area. The proposed renovation of *nc existing 
aructurc includes: 

L Building new’ 10" cavity brick walls. 

2. In.stall new roof. 

3. Install eight R’ x 9' overhead doors. 

4. Install 42’ of brick wall partitions to form 
classroom, rest room and tool room. 

3. Install sixteen windows in exterior walls. 

5. Install two exterior metal doors. 

V. Install two interior metal doors. 

8 Install new' ceiling, lights and outlet plugs 
in the classroom. 

9. Construct work benches. 

10. Install all plumbing equipment in rest rooms. 

1 1. Install lights, outlets and new electrical 
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distribution panels in the shop areas, 

12 . Paint all doors, window frames, floor and 
wall s. 

15. Install ventilar.ng fans in roof. 

M. Install 2' concrete apron acre js front of 
building, 

15. Install new unit heaters. 

The purchase of necessary materials to complete the 
proposed rtnovacion, alterationr and expansion will be 
made by the Penitentiary through tund^^ made available to 
.m from the Division obtained through this application. 

I: should be noted that the renovation, alte ations an<l 
expansion of the existing facilities will be done primarily 
by the inmates enrolled in the various vocational training 
cou.scs as a cla?>s p.’oject under the supervision of instruc- 
tors and Penitentiary officials. 

ECXUPMEHT 

Kejuipment to be purchased in the facility has been 
specifically ?;electcd for e/aluatiot. and trainir:g nf this 
particular disability group, llie purchase of the equipment 
will be made by the Penitentiary, and title of such equip* 
ment will remain with the Penitentiary. The purchase of 
equipment will be made in acco'dance with state and federal 
regulations, If, for some reason, the facility should dis- 
continue operations, the penitentiary will utilize equipment 
being requested in the application for rehabiiitarion pur- 
poses or rransfer it back to the Division for redistribution to 
another rehabilitation facility. Purchasing of equipment 
will begin immediately upon funding of the project in order 
ro initiate the training areas as soon as possible. 

It should be noted that equipment is not being pur- 
chased for all training areas at this time. A nev:' applica- 
tion w'ill be submitted during the next fiscal year to pur- 
chase that equipment which is not included in this 
application. 



BUDGETING \ND FINANCING OF PROPOSED FACILITY 

Financing of the proposed program will be as follows: 
Acquired staff and rase service funds will be accomplished 
through transfer of state funds to the Division by the 
Penitentiary, which will oc matched with federal funds. 
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Fstimatcd Cost; Stale l-unds ^^a'^sft>^fk■d 

ibc l\’nilcjviiar> S ”0 00<) 0C5 

bedcral I’unds ’ JiO.OOO 00 

Total S:S() OOO ()!) 

Renovating the faeility Com a minimum ro a nudiiini 
security institution will he accomplished tiirt>ugli hoti^i 
and or medical research money makle available fo tiu- 
Pcnitentiar>' by th. Oklahoma State iSo ird of r^ublie Affairs 

Rstimated Cost; $;^0,000.00 

Recjuired renovation and expan.sron o^ the existing 
facility to house the rebabili:' tion portion of the program 
and pi'ichasing of necessaiy equipment for evaluation and 
training purposes will be accomplished by the Penitentiary 
providing twenty five percent (25'^c) of :hc total cost and 
the Oiviston providing sc/^nty-five percent (7Vc) of the 
total cost. The Penitentiary's 23 percent will come from 
slate bonds an 1/or medic. >1 research fi ids maile availibie 
throuflh the Qklihom.. State Poa-J of fCiblic 



Estimated Cost; 

Renovation - Pen ftentiary^ p'unds 513,007.00 

r cilcral f unds 43,01 H. 00 

Total SriO.OJS.OO 

1‘quipmtnt- penitentiary bunds 5 3,OUiO() 

I’cdcral l*unds I .K22 00 

Total 57d,-'62 00 



FISCAL CONTROLS, RECORDS AND REPORTS 

It is understood and agreed that the fiiiineial obli- 
gation of the Divi.sion shall be limited tn scvi-nly-l iv e 
percent {73"i) of the expenditures made UMiUr the pr<»p< sed 
project budget for those items agreed to in the secrion on 
Hudgeting and I'inancug of Propose*! I acility *d dns 
application, These expt-r.diures will be finarue.l from tfie 
Division's Section 2, I'edera] fun*ls t>f wliitli an ,im*>unt 
equal to seventyfive percent (73 ;) wj]i be fr.nsferre l t*i 
the penitentiary for the purpose of purchasing materials 
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needed for reno varing that por.ion of the ri'habi li tat ion 
facility to be utilized for treatment and trainiri,9 purposes, 
and for the fxirpose of purchasing necessary evaluation 
and trailing equipmenV The Penitentiary will be respon- 
sible for purchasing the materials utilized in the renovation 
project and purchasing the required equipment . 1 he 

penitentiary will follow state and federal regulations in 
securing bids of the materials to be used in renovating the 
facility and purchasing of equipment. 

It is understoovj and agreed that the financial obli- 
gation of the Penirentiary shall no: be less than twenty- 
five p-ercent (25%) of the expenditures made under rhe 
proposed project budget for those ite ns agreed to in the 
section of Budgeting and Financing of Proposed Facility 
of this application. It Is also ur.oerstood and agreed that 
the Penitentiary will assume full financial responsibility 
of renovating the facilir/ from a minirr.um to a medium 
security institution. 

The suggested procedures regarding transferring of 
funds *.o the Division by the Penitentiary for matching 
purposes to employ necessary personnel to staff the 
facility will follow the procedeccs outlined In the section 
on Staffing of the Proposed RehaLi ! iration Facility of 
this appiicarion, 

The Penitentiary, with rhe assistance and cooperation 
of the Division, \,jlJ [maintain adequate and separate 
accounting and fiscal records and accounts for the ex- 
penditures of project funds. 

Upon completion of the project and submission of the 
final financial repori, the Peniten tiar>' ill return to the 
Divi. Ion ; i amount equal to sevcnr>*-fivc percent (75%) 
of the expended project funds. 

The plan outlined above is being followed. Most of 
the renovation has been accomplished, the majority of ne 
personnel are employed and the vocational classes are 
beginning to take sh ape. The major modi fi cat Ion has 
been the creation, by the Oklahoma State Legislatute, of 
a Department of Corrections which now has administrative 
authority of the Penitentiary . 

ITe completion of ;his project and its incorporation 
into the ongoing program of the institution and division 
represents an additional effott on the part of the citizens 
of this state to develop a r.x>re effective and efficient 
system of tebabilitation of individuals convicted of crime. 
*i*his will not be the last such effort. 
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